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shopping  Center  Planning 

It’s  more  than  a  one-man  job 

to  properly  locate  a  community  shopping  center! 


It  takes  an  experienced  team  covering  all  the  bases  of 
economics,  engineering  analysis  and  architectural  design 
to  emerge  with  a  carefully  appraised  location  having  suit¬ 
able  access  to  major  traffic  arteries  and  capacity  to  handle 
peak  loads. 

Abbott  Merkt  is  such  a  team  and  we  have  engineered 
regional  shopping  centers,  community  shopping  centers 
and  individual  branch  stores  for  America's  leading  retailers 
for  30  years. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ^  , 


Abbott  Merkt 
Engineering  Services 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Prints  from  dial-set  bands  of  rubber 


Set  the  continuous  rubber  printing  bands  to  each  new 
marking  in  seconds — just  by  turning  dials.  No  rubber 
stamps  to  misplace.  Easily  operated  by  any  employee. 
Ideal  for  short  runs  and  varied  lines  because  of  speedy 
re-setting.  Ideal  for  runs  of  any  length  because  of  fast 
(motor-driven)  operation  ...  210  labels  per  minute.  Has 
automatic  “stop  counter” — shuts  off  at  quantity  pre¬ 
selected.  Price-marks  retail  price — plus  other  stock  or 
selling  information.  Price-marks  a  useful  variety  of 
tickets,  tags  and  labels  (including  the  pressure-sensitive 
labels  that  require  no  moistening).  Mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  information  about  the  “25”  Dial-A-Pricer ! 
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The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 
216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

I  am  interested  in  a  Monarch  Model  "25"  Dial-A-Pricer  price-mo 
machine.  Send  me  information  on  it — without  obligation. 
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•'WORKING  PAPER...  NOT  PAPERWORK”^ 


Integrates  data  processing  of  sales  audit  and  accounts  receivable  . .  .j 
and  gives  you  better  credit  control-all  at  less  costl 


Audit  . . .  Billing  . . .  Credit— for  all  of  these  operations, 
IBM’s  new  punched  card  sales  check  reduces  paperwork 
costs  markedly— and  keeps  your  reports  and  records  more 
accurate,  informative  and  current  than  ever  before! 

At  the  White  House  of  El  Paso,  a  retailer  doing  between 
6ve  and  ten  million  dollars  annually,  IBM  punched  card 
sales  checks  have  been  on  the  job  for  more  than  a  year. 

With  this  new  method,  bills  are  prepared  sooner  . . .  and  a 
complete  up-to-date  credit  picture  is  available  ...  at  any 
time/  What’s  more,  the  shift  to  this  cost-saving  IBM  system 
can  be  made  without  changes  in  floor  equipment. 

Like  more  details?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative, 
or  send  coupon  for  free  16-page  folder— “Audit  and 
Accounts  Receivable  at  the  White  House  of  El  Paso.” 
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d«tail«  IBM  ciMck  tavinfs. 
Yawrt  for  Mio  ooidiig. 


International  Business  Machines  j  *. 

Corporation  j 

Retail  Department  A57 
590  Madison  Avenue 
New  Yoric  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  folder— “Audit  and  Accounts 
Receivable  at  the  >Vhite  House  of  El  Paso.” 
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mM  Every  woman  prefers  to  shop  in  the  store  that  serves 

her  best — the  store  where  she  finds  glamour,  prestige, 
V  the  authority  of  fashion.  And  where  everything  is  done 

to  make  shopping  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

Consider  the  floor-to-floor  transportation  .  .  .  assigned  in  many 
leading  stores  like  Pittsburgh’s  Horne’s  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Stairways.  Not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  they  also  perform  the 
functional  and  necessary  task  of  bringing  upper  floor  sales  closer 
to  main  floor  volume.  They  best  perform  the  profit-building  job  of 
increasing  shopper  traffic  on  all  floors,  and  build  increased  profits 
from  increased  volume. 

There  is  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  to  complement  the 
decor  of  any  store,  old  or  new.  For  information  on  Electric  Stair¬ 
ways,  as  well  as  Balanced  Vertical  Transportation,  write  today  to 
our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 
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A  Time-and'Action 
Calendar  for  NRDGA 


By  Richard  H,  Rich,  Presklent,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  President,  Rkh’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


^HIS  is  the  text  of  the  talk  Mr.  Rich  made  at  the  April  15th 
"  meetirtg  of  the  Association's  board  of  directors.  Since  then,  he 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  Association's  work  program 
and  recommend  the  areas  which  should  get  special  emphasis  in  the 
coming  year.  Late  last  month  every  member  of  record  of  the  NRDGA 
received  a  brief  questionnaire  on  this  subject.  Please  fill  it  in  and 
send  it  to  me  at  once  if  you  have  not  done  so  already.  Your  co¬ 
operation  will  help  to  assure  a  work  program  of  maximum  value 
to  every  NRDGA  member. 

-J.  GORDON  DAKINS, 

Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


WE  are  living  in  one  of  the  mou 
challenging  times  in  America 
history,  a  period  in  which  the  business 
community  is  going  through  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  scxrial  revolution.  Our  pro- 
ductive  plant  is  the  greatest  ever  knoH-n 
to  the  world,  and  the  growth  in  our 
population  and  in  the  income  levels 
of  our  people  provides  us  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

Along  with  these  benefits,  we  nosr 
have  imposed  upon  us  new  problems 
and  new  respronsibilities. 

I  ask  myself,  as  I  assume  this  office: 
What  can  this  Association  do  to 
contribute  significantly  to  this  great 
social,  economic,  and  I  might  add,  ex¬ 
plosive  growth  pattern? 

How  can  we  best  serve  our  member^ 
What  is  our  function  and  reason  jot 
being? 

And  in  short,  what  positive  platform 
of  action  can  we  adopt? 

I  urgently  request  that  each  of  you 
write  me  a  letter  with  some  thoughtful 
suggestions  that  are  germane  to  this 
subject.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
accumulate  the  combined  thoughts  of 
our  group,  and  after  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  at  our  next  directors’  meeting,  be 
in  a  position  to  articulate,  for  our 
membership,  the  specific  short  range 
and  long  range  objectives  of  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  number  of  important  objectives 
have  already  been  suggested.  They  are 
as  follows: 

L  Improved  Public  Opinion 

The  business  of  promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution  has,  for  a  long  time,  failed 
to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  public 
mind  in  proprer  p>ersp>ective  to  its  im- 
prortance  to  the  country.  Were  it  not 
for  the  great  retailing  institutions  in 
this  country  and  their  ability  to  effi¬ 
ciently— and,  I  might  add,  excitingly- 
distribute  not  only  the  necessities  of 
life,  but  create  additional  demand  for 
new  prcxlucts,  the  wheels  of  our  great 
factories  would  not  turn  for  long.  It 
appiears,  therefore,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  cons^ntly  keep  before  the 
public  the  fact  that  we  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  benign  force  in  furnishing 
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and  creating  much  of  the  demand  that 
keeps  this  great  American  productive 
machine  at  work. 

In  most  of  our  communities,  our 
retail  establishments  are  taking  civic 
leadership  in  helping  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  constantly  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  the  names  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  retailers  at  the 
heads  of  most  of  our  committees  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  schools,  the  planning  and 
building  of  better  cities,  and  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  in  our  charity 
drives. 

There  should  be  some  way  of  giving 
our  customers  more  information  about 
retailing. 

2.  Better  Cost  Control 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things 
about  this  explosive  growth  in  our 
country  is  the  rise  in  our  standards  of 
living.  Wages  are  still  crawling  and 
will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to  crawl 
over  the  years  ahead.  This  great  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  has  made  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  growth  of  the  retail 
industry,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
the  spending  power  of  our  consumers. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  crawling  wage  rates,  with  which 
retailing  comp)etes  for  its  labor  force, 
are  also  creating  new  problems  for  all 
of  us. 

While  manufacturing  is  mechaniz¬ 
ing  with  automation  and  constantly 
raising  its  production  per  man  hour 
of  w'ork,  retailing  is  doing  little  to  im¬ 
prove  its  ability  to  distribute  efficient¬ 
ly  and  economically. 

While  manufacturers  can  raise  mark¬ 
ups  to  cover  their  wage  increases,  the 
highly  comjjetitive  nature  of  the  re¬ 
tailing  business  is  actually  curtailing 
markup  in  many  areas.  It,  therefore, 
bdiooves  us,  through  our  joint  re- 
Jearch-  and  exchange  of  ideas  .  ,  . 
dirough  increased  simplification  .  .  . 
through  more  and  better  statistical  in¬ 
formation  about  our  business  .  .  .  and 
through  new  mechanized  methods  of 
material  handling  and  data  processing, 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  cutting  our 
costs,  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  unproductive  jieople  from 


our  payrolls. 

With  many  of  our  member  stores 
too  small  to  afford  independent  re¬ 
search  we,  as  an  Association,  must 
meet  this  responsibility  by  assisting 
them  in  solving  this  problem  of  rising 
costs. 

3.  More  Career  Men 

and  Women 

We  all  know  that  most  business  in¬ 
stitutions  stand  or  fall  by  virtue  of  the 
quality  of  their  management  leader¬ 
ship.  The  competition  for  well-educat¬ 
ed  young  men  and  women  of  quality 
and  character  is  terrific.  If  we  face  the 
fact,  we  admit  that  many  of  these 
young  people  do  not  understand  the 
opportunities  and  excitement  that  re¬ 
tailing  offers  as  a  career.  It  is  the  duty 
of  this  Association,  and  of  each  one 
of  its  members,  to  break  through  and 
reach  the  student  bodies  in  our  col¬ 
leges  with  the  true  facts  about  retail¬ 
ing:  its  pay,  its  hours,  its  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  its  many  and  varied 
avenues  of  work. 

4.  Self-Discipline  on 

Credit  Promotion 

This  Association  has,  for  years,  gone 
on  record  in  its  appearances  before  the 
Congress  in  opposition  to  government¬ 
al  regulation  and  interference  with  the 
free  and  unfettered  actions  of  all  busi¬ 
ness.  If  we  are  to  sustain  this  position 
in  this  economic  era  of  great  complica¬ 
tions,  we  must  begin  to  discipline  our¬ 
selves.  For  example,  we  recently  went 
on  record  opf>osing  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  consumer  credit.  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  who  does  not  feel,  however,  that 
selling  consumer  goods  with  no  down 
payment  and  excessively  long  terms  of 
repayment  is  unhealthy. 

We  should  be  in  the  business  of  sell¬ 
ing  our  goods  and  our  services,  and 
not  in  the  business  of  out-screaming 
each  other  with  more  and  more  liberal 
credit.  In  addition  to  adding  to  the 
inflationary  pressure,  an  over-exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  is  unhealthy  for  business 
itself,  and  makes  the  entire  economy 
more  vulnerable  to  a  snowball  depres-  • 
sion.  Finally,  these  practices  are  creat¬ 


ing,  in  young  {leople  and  in  people 
who  are  unsophisticated  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  affairs,  bad  habits 
that  are  good  for  neither  their  families 
nor  the  community  as  a  whole. 

My  purpose  in  voicing  these  opin¬ 
ions,  in  the  face  of  the  Association’s 
strong  position  against  government 
regulation,  is  not  to  attempt  to  sway 
that  decision.  Rather,  it  is  to  point 
out  that  the  government  will  inevit¬ 
ably  impose  its  influence  on  this 
important  activity,  if  we  ourselves, 
through  education  and  joint  agree¬ 
ment,  do  not  begin  some  self-discipline 
and  self-policing.  The  Association 
can  spearhead  such  activity,  and  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  it  do  so. 

5.  Action  on  Doufntoion 
Development 

The  dynamic  growth  of  our  cities, 
along  with  the  increasingly  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  the  automobile,  has  cre¬ 
ated  congestion  in  the  center  of  our 
cities  that  can  ultimately  strangle  the 
flow  of  p>eople  and  goods  to  and  from 
our  centrally  located  stores.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  municipal, 
county,  state,  and  federal  governments 
can  it  be  solved.  Regardless  of  the 
dramatic  success  of  many  of  our  sub¬ 
urban  branch  stores,  the  downtown 
store  still  is,  and  will  always  be,  the 
most  important  element  in  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  up  to  the  Association 
to  viligantly  study  this  problem  and  to 
advise  its  membership  on  the  ways  and 
means  to  meet  it  at  the  local  level. 
The  Association  must  represent  retail¬ 
ing  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  focus  the  national  government’s 
interest  in  urban  development.  And 
it  must  aggressively  support  every 
effort  to  improve  the  traffic,  transit, 
and  parking  situations  in  our  cities. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions, 
many  of  which  we  haye  discussed  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  feel  that  they  need  restate¬ 
ment  and  that  a  time-and-action  cal¬ 
endar  should  be  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  setting  aip  a  vigorous  and  vigi- 
lent  program  and  pursuing  it  to  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  NRDGA 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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All  the  news  in  sleepers  from 
E  to  Z !  New  prints,  pastels  and 
bold  bright  colors.  New  styles, 
new  features,  new  gift  packaging. 

All  backed  with  new 
color  advertising  to  reach 
millions  of  mothers, 
plus  new  sales-tested  store  display 
and  not  one  but  two 
powerful  guarantee  seals. 
For  bigger  volume  sales, 
call  your  selected 
local  distributor  or  write 
E-Z  Mills,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York  1. 


MILLS,  INC.  •  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
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Home  Furnishings  departments  have  seen  some  of  the  year’s  most  noteworthy  develop¬ 
ments  in  fibers,  fabrics  and  finishes.  In  this  room  setting,  designed  for  the  Du  Pont 
exhibit  at  the  January  furniture  market,  the  chair  upholstery  is  a  quilted  taSeu 
of  Dacron  and  silk  by  Shulman  Fabrics,  Inc.;  the  sheer  curtains  are  a  hand-painted 
casement  cloth  by  S.  M.  Hexter  Co.;  the  carpjet  is  Wunda  Weve’s  all-nylon  in  white, 
and  the  sofa  is  upholstered  in  nylon  brocade  by  Craftex  Mills  of  Penna.,  Inc. 


FIBERS,  FABRICS 
and  FINISHES 


A  Review  of  the  Year’s  Developments 


By  Jerome  Campbell 


Jerome  Campbell,  who  prepares 
this  review  annually  for  Stores, 
is  the  editor  of  Modem  Textiles. 


The  textile  industry,  in  this  spring 
of  1957,  looks  with  unconcealed 
eagerness  to  the  nation’s  retailers  to 
increase  their  buying  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  so  that  mills  and  finishing  plants 
can  get  back  again  to  humming  full 
production. 

To  stimulate  retailers  out  of  their 
recent  cautious  buying  mood,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  striving  mightily  to  meet  de 
mands  for  new  fabrics  and  new  fabric 
fashions,  all  possessing  better  quality 
than  has  been  obtainable  in  recent 
years.  This  is  the  merchandise  with 
which  stores  hope  to  push  soft  goods 
volume  a  few  notches  higher  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year.  They  have 
eager— not  to  say  anxious— allies  in  the 
fibers  and  fabrics  suppliers,  who  offer 
an  impressively  varied  range  of  new 
merchandise  and  support  retail  sales 
efforts  with  heavy  promotional  ex¬ 
penditures  of  their  own. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
brief  retailers  objectively  on  the  more 
important  of  these  new  developments. 
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New  Fibers 

WE  begin  our  report  at  the  p>oint 
where  fabrics  themselves  begin 
—with  fibers.  Currently  there  is  a  wave 
of  excitement  in  the  textile  industry 
over  a  brand  new  group  of  synthetic 
fibers  just  recently  put  into  pilot  plant 
production  and  just  beginning  to  get 
talked  about  among  millmen.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  Orion,  Acrilan,  Da¬ 
cron,  Vicara  and  Dynel  made  their 
appearance  in  1951  and  1952,  there 
was  quiet  on  the  new-fiber  front.  But 
in  the  past  few  months,  this  lull  in  the 
appearance  of  new  fibers  on  the  tex¬ 
tile  stage  has  been  shattered  with  quite 
a  big  bang. 

Several  big  chemical  companies 
have  plunged  into  the  unfamiliar 
world  of  textiles  with  interesting  new 
fibers,  unlike  any  that  have  app>eared 
earlier.  And  these  interesting  new 
fibers  have  interesting  new  names. 
Taking  them  in  alphabetical  order, 
Creslan,  produced  by  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co.,  is  an  acrylic  fiber,  made,  like 
Orion  and  Acrilan,  from  a  new,  plenti¬ 


ful  chemical  raw  material  called  acryl¬ 
onitrile.  Like  Orion  and  Acrilan, 
Creslan  has  outstanding  warmth  quali¬ 
ties,  making  it  highly  adaptable  for 
garments  formerly  made  with  wool 
fabrics. 

Creslan’s  maker  says  that  its  fiber 
has  extremely  good  dyeing  qualities, 
yielding  brilliantly  colored  fabrics 
with  a  high  degree  of  light-  and  wash¬ 
fastness  when  dyed  by  low'  cost  com¬ 
mercial  methods.  American  Cyana- 
mid  is  now  building  a  Creslan  plant 
near  Pensacola,  Fla.  When  completed 
late  next  year,  the  plant  w’ill  have  a 
capacity  of  27  million  pounds  a  year. 
Creslan’s  move  to  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  should  mean  that  retailers  will  be 
presented  with  opportunities  to  sell 
Creslan  products  in  fairly  sizable 
amounts  in  the  near  future. 

Darlan,  made  by  B.  F.  Gootlrich 
Chemical  Co.,  has  moved  closer  to 
commercial  availability  since  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  magazine  in  March, 
1956.  Darlan  is  said  by  its  manufac¬ 
turer  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  “new 
composition  of  matter— the  first  of  a 


new  class  of  raw  materials,  the  dini¬ 
trile  fibers.”  No  doubt  with  an  eye  on 
future  advertising  copy,  Goodrich  has 
summed  up  its  fiber  by  stating,  some¬ 
what  cryptically,  that  it  is  made  of 
“ammonia  and  natural  gas.” 

Goodrich  also  says  that  Darlan  is 
extremely  soft  and  resilient  while  mod¬ 
erately  strong  and  durable.  The  fiber 
has  a  high  degree  of  shrinkage  re¬ 
sistance  and  resistance  to  wrinkling. 
These  properties  lead  Goodrich  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Darlan  will  be  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  “prestige”  fiber  “whose  primary 
use  should  be  in  wool-like  apparel 
fabrics.”  So  far,  Darlan’s  commercial 
app>earance  has  been  limited  to  fur¬ 
like  pile  fabric  coats  and  women’s 
sweaters. 

Verel,  a  product  of  Eastman  Chemi¬ 
cal  Products,  Inc.,  was  introduced  last 
year.  Since  then  it  has  made  modest 
progress  toward  its  goal  of  becoming 
an  established  textile  material.  De¬ 
scribed  by  Eastman  as  a  “modified 
acrylic,”  the  fiber  falls  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  a  warmth  fiber.  In  keeping 
with  this  function,  one  of  its  first  a[> 
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Dynel-and-Orlon  appeared  for  the  All-Rayon:  Fabrics  and  carpet  in  this  pretty  yellow  On-the-Go:  Printed  jersey  of  Celanese 

first  time  last  year  in  full-length  and  white  bedroom  are  all  of  Avisco  rayon  and  Arnel,  in  a  dress  by  Nantucket  Naturals, 

coats  for  men  —  warm,  lightweight,  have  passed  the  color,  washability  and  construction  This  is  featured  in  Go-via-Arnel  promo- 

and  naturally  mothproof.  This  one,  tests  required  for  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag.  The  tions,  tied  in  with  summer  travel  and 

styled  by  Aquascutum,  is  made  of  looped  pile  carpet  is  James  Lees  &  Sons’  tufted  vacations.  For  fall,  the  Celanese  promo- 

Princeton’s  O’llegro  fabric.  New,  .Springloop;  the  coverlet,  with  glints  of  metallic  .  tional  barrage  will  be  supporting  the 

lower-cost  cleaning  methods  have  thread,  is  by  Morgan  Jones,  and  the  blanket  is  “soft”  lcx)k  in  fabrics  and  will  feature  ace-, 

solved  one  of  the  early  problems  C;hatham’s  Purrey.  Tom  Lee  Ltd.  designed  the  tate  crepes  in  national  and  local  advSrtis- 

that  developed  with  this  type  of  coat.  room  for  .American  Viscose.  ing  and  publicity. 
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plications,  now  reaching  consumers,  is 
men’s  socks  blended  with  cotton.  The 
Verel-cotton  sock  is  a  remarkably  soft, 
cashmere-like  knit,  with  a  strong  sug¬ 
gestion  of  luxury  not  found  in  all¬ 
cotton  socks. 

According  to  Eastman,  Verel  has  a 
long  list  of  desirable  qualities,  includ¬ 
ing  outstanding  ability  to  absorb  mois¬ 
ture,  good  abrasion-resistance,  good 
wrinkle-recovery  and  shaf>e-retention. 
The  fiber  also  has  exceptional  fire- 
resistance  which,  Eastman  believes, 
will  make  it  unusually  good  for  dra¬ 
peries  and  pile  and  napped  fabrics 
where  the  fire  hazard  is  ordinarily 
always  something  to  worry  about. 

The  importance  to  retailers  of  these 
acrylic  fibers  (the  whole  new  group  of 
warmth  fibers  made  from  acrylonitrile^ 
is  emphasized  by  this  significant  fact: 
Among  the  older  “new”  fibers,  it  is 
the  acrylics,  as  represented  by  Orion, 
Du  Font’s  acrylic  fiber,  and  Acrilan, 
Chemstrand’s  acrylic,  that  have  been 
setting  the  most  rapid  pace  of  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  past  12  months.  This 
forward  push  has  been  marked  by  in¬ 
creased  production,  increased  utiliza¬ 
tion  in  a  growing  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  smash¬ 
ing  programs  of  promotion  carried  on 
with  a  munificent  disregard  for  cost 
and  the  utmost  in  lavishness  of  effect. 

The  latest  of  the  new  fibers,  both 
alphabetically  and  in  p>oint  of  time  is 
Zefran,  made  by  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
The  name,  retailers  might  as  well 
learn  right  now,  is  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  “Jeff  ran.”  Zefran  is  so 
new  that  it  is  unlikely  that  retailers 
will  be  offered  textile  products  in  vol¬ 
ume  containing  the  fiber  for  at  least 
several  years.  Zefran’s  properties,  as 
summed  up  by  L.  I.  Doan,  Dow’s  presi¬ 
dent,  are  ease-of-care  qualities  com¬ 
bined  with  ready  acceptance  of  dyes, 
good  wear-resistance,  freedom  from 
“serious”  pilling  tendencies,  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  rot  and  chemicals.  Doan 
says  his  company  believes  Zefran  will 
find  a  ready  market  in  apparel  and 
household  fabric  uses. 

Urathone  Foam  Interlinings.  Few  new 

developments  have  struck  the  textile 
industry  with  more  resounding  clamor 
than  the  arrival  in  recent  months  of 
a  new  material  with  wide  application 
and  sweeping  performance  claims. 


The  material  is  urethane  foam,  a  light¬ 
weight,  resilient  bubbly-looking  suli- 
stance  with  outstanding  insulating 
properties,  good  wear-resistance  and 
high  stretch  and  tear  strength.  Because 
it  can  be  easily  cut  and  sewn,  washed 
and  drycleaned  without  matting  down, 
urethane  foam  is  being  widely  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  insulating  lining  for  win¬ 
ter-weight  jackets.  It  is  said  that  ure¬ 
thane  foam  interlining  permits  outer¬ 
wear  garments  to  be  lighter  and  less 
bulky  without  loss  of  warmth.  Some 
of  the  other  uses  for  urethane  foams 
are  rug  underlays,  upholstering,  toys 
and  seat  cushioning.  One  manufactur¬ 
er,  Peter  Oppenheimer  of  Brand  & 
Opp>enheimer,  predicts  that  more  than 
one  million  yards  of  urethane  foam 
apparel  interlining  will  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  1957. 

Improued  Synthetic  Fibers 

SINCE  man-made  fibers  are  products 
of  research,  their  makers  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  them.  This  steady 
improvement,  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  among  fiber  producers,  is  gen¬ 
erally  not  publicized.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  the  fiber  producers  in¬ 
troduce  major  improvements  or  new 
variations  on  their  fibers,  making  them 
better  for  special  end  uses.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  such  innova¬ 
tions  are  summarized  here. 

Du  Pont  has  announced  new  deniers 
of  Orion  fiber  that  will  permit  its  use 
in  a  wider  range  of  fabric  construc¬ 
tions.  Du  Pont  has  also  been  steadily 
improving  the  dyeability  of  Orion  so 
that  fabrics  and  knit  goods  containing 
Orion  are  now  available  in  virtually 
all  the  shades  required  by  fashion. 

Dynel’s  manufacturer.  Carbide  &: 
Carbon  Chemical  Co.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  fiber’s  usefulness  in 
textiles  has  beeh  increased  by  a  new, 
durable  antistatic  finish  called  “Nia- 
tex”  and  by  improved  dyeing  methods 
which  make  Dynel  less  expensive  to 
dye.  New  forms  of  Dynel  are  Dynel 
77,  engineered  to  have  special  proper¬ 
ties  of  durability,  soil-resistance  and 
resiliency  for  carpeting,  and  typ)e  63 
Dynel,  characterized  by  high  bulking 
p>ower,  which  makes  it  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  blends  with  cotton  for  winter 
underwear  and  children’s  sleepers. 
American  Viscose  Corp.  has  intro¬ 


duced  a  new  form  of  rayon  carpet  fiber 
especially  intended  to  have  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  soiling.  Called  Su|jer  “L,” 
the  new  fiber  has  a  smoother  surface 
than  ordinai7  rayon  fiber  and  thus 
does  not  have  the  microscopic  cracks 
and  crevices  which  harbor  dirt  and 
lead  to  rapid  soiling.  So  new  as  to  be 
still  in  the  testing  stage  is  another  type 
of  rayon  developed  by  American  Vis¬ 
cose.  This  rayon  is  named  “LCW” 
rayon  fiber  and  it  is  noteworthy  for 
latent  crimp  characteristics  which  are 
activated  by  water.  Practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  prop>erty  will  result  in 
fabrics  with  an  attractive  p>ebbly  pile 
surface,  not  obtainable  with  ordinary 
rayon.  One  successful  use  so  far  has 
been  small  throw  rugs  with  longer 
wear  and  greater  crush  resistance. 

Neiu  Yarns  Make  New  Fabrics 

URRENTLY,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  areas  of  textile  progress  is 
the  wide  variety  of  hew  continuous 
filament  yarns  which  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  to  have  properties  of  loft,  bulk  and 
absorbency  not  possessed  by  ordinary 
filament  yarns.  These  new  yarns  are 
variously  and  somewhat  confusingly 
described  by  textile  people  as  “tex¬ 
tured,”  “lofted,”  “bulked”  or  “modi¬ 
fied”  yarns.  At  present,  the  term 
“modified”  seems  to  be  winning  out 
as  the  most  common  term  used  in  the 
industry  to  describe  them.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  these  yarns  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  stretch  yarns  already  well- 
established  in  men’s  and  women’s  ho¬ 
siery,  in  foundation  garments,  gloves, 
bathing  suits  and  other  uses.  Stretch 
yarns  are  filament  yarns,  largely  nylon, 
which  have  been  treated  by  tension 
and  heat  to  have  elasticity  contribut¬ 
ing  to  snug  fit  in  garments. 

“Modified”  or  “textured”  yarns  are 
made  by  two  major  processes.  The  first 
was  introduced  about  four  years  ago 
by  Du  Pont  which  only  last  March 
received  a  U.  S.  patent  covering  it. 
The  process,  trade  named  “Taslan” 
textured  yarn,  by  Du  Pont,  achieves  its 
results  by  blowing  a  jet  of  air  upon 
a  filament  yarn  in  such  a  way  that 
small,  randomly  spaced  loops  are 
formed  in  the  yajrn.  These  minute 
loops  give  “bulk”  and  “loft.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  major  method  in  use  is  the  “Ban- 
Lon”  process  of  Joseph  Bancroft  & 
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Synthetics' in  Floor  Coverings 


Rayon-Nylon:  A  blend  of 
Avisco  rayon  and  nylon  is 
used  in  this  rug,  "Moroc¬ 
can,”  by  Monarch  Rug 
Mills,  the  nylon  adding 
quality  to  the  style  appeal 
of  this'striking  design.  The 
six  by  nine  size,  shown 
here,  retails  at  around  $75. 


Acrilan:  “Laramie”  carpeting,  by  Cabin  Crafts-Needletuft  Mills,  is 
tufted  of  a  dense,  high  and  low  pile  fiber,  has  a  sculpture-like  texture. 
An  exclusive  backing  called  Permapad  prevents  stretching  or  shrinking 
in  either  direction.  Acrilan  carpet  is  promoted  for  wearing  quality, 
beauty,  resiliency,  soil-resistance  and  easy  cleaning.  “Laramie”  retails 
at  about  $14.95.  Cabin  CraftvNeedletuft  makes  three  other  Acrilan 
carpets,  sold  at  $10.95,  $12.95,  $14.95.  Furniture  by  Cassard  &  Walker. 


Sons,  which  imparts  greater  bulk  to  a 
filament  yarn  by  a  process  requiring 
heat  and  compression. 

These  bulk  yarns  can  be  used  to 
achieve  a  variety  of  textures  and  hand 
in  both  knitted  and  woven  fabrics, 
and  they  widen  the  opportunities  for 
use  of  the  synthetic  fibers.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  dress  shirt  fabrics  of  Dacron  in 
oxford  and  broadcloth  weaves  and 
with  a  soft,  “dry”  touch  are  made  of 
Taslan  textured  yarns. 

Both  Du  Pont  and  Bancroft  have 
licensed  numerous  companies  to  pro¬ 
duce  modified  yarns  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  processes.  Among  the  best  known 
of  these  is  Tycora,  made  by  the  Tex¬ 
tured  Yarn  Co.  under  licenses  grant¬ 
ed  by  both  Du  Pont  and  Bancroft. 
According  to  the  company,  Tycora  is 
a  trade-marked  name  for  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily  of  modified  yarns,  some  made  with 
nylon,  others  with  Dacron  and  still 
others  with  cellulosic  fibers. 

Tycora  yarns  and  similar  modified 
yarns  are  finding  their  most  popular 
use  in  knitted  outerwear.  According 
to  informed  sources  in  the  knitting  in¬ 
dustry,  these  yarns  last  year  accounted 
for  about  five  p)er  cent  of  this  indus- 
{Continued  on  page  29) 


All-Rayon:  Bigelow’s  striped,  tweed-textured 
“Regimental,”  tufted  of  color-fast  Staylux 
rayon,  offers  eye-catching  style  at  moderate 
price.  Retails  around  $8.50  a  square  yard. 
The  furniture  in  this  room  is  by  Dunbar. 


Nylon:  “Dynasty,”  by  Cab¬ 
in  Crafts-Needletuft  Mills, 
is  tufted  of  100  per  cent  ny¬ 
lon,  heat-set  to  insure  per¬ 
manence  of  the  frieze  twist. 
Nylon  is  promoted  as  the 
toughest  and  longest  wear¬ 
ing  of  carpet  fibers,  soil-re¬ 
sistant  and  extremely  easy 
to  clean.  Du  Font’s  Cap- 
racyl  dyes,  especially  devel¬ 
oped  for  nylon  yams,  im¬ 
prove  color-fastness  to  sun¬ 
light  and  cleaning.  This 
grade  retails  at  about  $12.95 
a  square  yard;  another  Cab¬ 
in  Crafts-Needletuft  nylon 
grade  retails  at  $16.95. 
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Redesigned  by  an  architect  who  thinks  like  a 
merchandiser,  the  main  Hoor  of  LaSalle  & 
Koch  is  more  than  handsome.  The  new  plan 
makes  floor  space  more  productive,  traflic 
circulation  easier  and  the  sales  transaction 
speedier.  Decoratively,  the  floor  is  divided 
into  three  color  areas:  rust  and  charcoal  grey 
in  the  men’s  furnishings  department;  muted 
grey-green  in  the  women’s  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories  sections;  gold  accents  in  the  cosmetics, 
stationery  and  notions  sections.  Photograph 
above  shows  the  main  floor  as  it  was  before 
the  transformation  (large  photograph)  began. 


An  architectural  approach  to  what  might  have  been 
considered  a  decorating  job  has  not  only  modernized 
the  appearance  of  the  main  floor  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  of 
Toledo,  but  also  produced  increased  selling  space  and 
display  space. 

While  business  went  on  as  usual,  store  architect  Meyer 
Katzman,  A.I.A.,  remodeled  this  30,000-square-foot  first 
floor.  He: 

^  added  more  aisles  to  eliminate  traffic  jams  and 
give  better  exposure  to  merchandise; 

►  widened  existing  aisles  for  greater  ease  of  cir¬ 
culation; 

►  by  using  vertical  display  cases,  increased  mer¬ 
chandise  assortment  display  capacity  at  least  30 
per  cent; 

►  eliminated  show  windows  and,  replaced  them 
with  shallow,  see-through  ^display  windows 
along  the  entire  length  of  Huron  Street,  adding 
1200  square  feet  of  selling  space  in  doing  so. 


Main  Floor 
Transformation 
at  LaSalle  ^  Koch 


> 


/. 


Men’s  Furnishings:  New  type  of  display  cases,  with  plastic 
boxes  that  slip  into  a  framework,  has  doubled  the  dis¬ 
play  capacity  in  this  department.  All  merchandise  is 
visible  and  stock  space  is  no  longer  needed.  The  color 
scheme  here  is  rust  and  charcoal  with  accents  provided 
by  natural  linen  display  panels.  Perimeter  lighting, 
which  the  architect  used  throughout  the  floor,  supple¬ 
ments  the  existing  ceiling  lights. 


Originally,  the  first  floor  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  was  typical 
of  the  old-line  downtown  department  store.  It  had  the  usual 
high  ceilings  and  bare  walls  exposing  a  clutter  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning  grilles  and  other  mechanical  equipment  which  were 
installed  over  a  pericxi  of  years.  0{>en  escalators  added  to 
the  shapelessness  of  the  scene. 

The  architect  moved  none  of  the  mechanical  installations 
and  made  no  major  structural  changes.  Through  tlie  artistic 
use  of  lightweight  screens,  he  created  new  floating  walls 
which  made  the  old  walls  disapjjear,  hid  eyesores  and  gave 
the  illusion  of  complete  new  shaf>es  and  surfaces. 

The  dramatic  decorative  effect  of  the  “new”  first  floor 
results  from  this  cleverly  designed  camouflage  of  essential 
structural  elements  and  mechanical  services.  Even  the  ele¬ 
vator  banks  add  decorative  interest  and  shape  to  the  well- 
organized  selling  scheme. 

Meyer  Katzman’s  talent  for  linking  store  design  and  mer¬ 
chandising  improvement  has  left  its  mark  on  a  number  of 
retail  enterprises.  He  designed  the  Fedway  stores  and  fix- 


Wider  aisles  eliminate  traffic  jams;  more 
vertical  display  gives  better  exposure  to  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  increase  in  merchandise  dis¬ 
play  capacity  for  the  entire  floor  is  estimated 
at  30  per  cent.  The  photographs  above  and 
below  were  taken  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
same  aisle  before  and  after  remodeling. 
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Silverware  Department:  Here,  and  in  the 
sportswear  department  on  the  other  side  of 
the  entrance,  the  new  wall  camouflage  consists 
of  a  grid  of  white  vertical  fins  pierced  by 
brightly  colored  horizontal  rods  against  a 
sage  green  background,  perimeter  lighting. 


tures  back  in  1951,  and  his  latest  work  is  the  first  branch  of 
Richards  in  Miami,  which  opened  last  month. 

The  commonest  mistake  in  store  planning,  this  architect 
feels,  is  starting  from  the  outside  instead  of  the  inside.  He 
says  that  savings  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  can  be  realized 
if  the  design  of  the  building  is  controlled  by  the  interior, 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Planning  and  designing  the  interiors 
after  the  exterior  structure  has  been  determined  is,  in  a 
sense,  exactly  like  doing  a  remodeling  job  in  an  existing 
building,  requiring  many  compromises  because  of  estab¬ 
lished  locations  of  stairways,  escalators  and  other  service 
elements.  Panel  boards,  plumbing,  access  panels,  time  clocks, 
switches,  fire  alarm  boxes  and  other  installations  have  often 
had  to  be  relocated  to  suit  the  merchandise  requirements. 
Many  retailers  have  had  these  expensive  experiences.  It’s 
far-sighted,  logical  and  economical  to  start  a  building  or 
expansion  project  from  the  inside,  says  Mr.  Katzman. 

E  He  believes,  too,  that  retailers  often  pay  for  more  space 
than  they  actually  need  when  they  base  leasing  or  modern¬ 
ization  plans  on  square  foot  area.  Whether  renting,  build¬ 
ing  or  modernizing,  he  thinks  they  are  too  much  influenced 
by  statistical  averages  on  the  amount  of  volume  transacted 
per  square  foot.  They  can  often  do  better  than  these  aver¬ 
ages,  and  get  along  with  less  floor  area,  provided  the  store 
is  the  proper  shape  and  has  an  interior  arrangement  of 
selling  and  display  fixtures  that  gives  maximum  utility  to 
the  cubic^ content.  Multi-level  fixtures  can  increase  selling 
space  vertically,  by  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  and  can  be 
arranged  to  form  efficient  traffic  patterns  so  that  no  space 
is  wasted.  Besides  lowering  overhead,  such  space  economy 
reduces  the  outlay  for  maintenance  and  increases  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  salesjieople  by  giving  them  less  floor  area  to  cover. 


Elevator  Bank:  A  lightweight  floating  wall  camouflaga 
unsightly  air  conditioning  grilles,  creates  the  illusion  o( 
a  lower  ceiling  and  transforms  the  elevator  wall  into  the 
dramatic  focal  point  of  the  entire  first  floor.  Small 
photograph  shows  the  elevator  approach  as  it  was  before 
the  remodeling,  with  traffic-snarling  aisle  arrangement 


S|>ortswear:  A  quantity  of  stock  is  accommodated  by  a 


wall  of  neatly  binned  merchandise  under  a  band  oi 
perimeter  lighting  and  an  island  table  with  binned  top 
and  superstructure.  The  hang-racks  in  this  department 
have  been  given  special  end  panels  to  provide  a  finish. 
They  give  a  custom  look  to  standard  fixtures. 


Electronics;  Investigate 
Before  You  Invest 

By  DeFord  C.  Mills,  Partner  and 
Albert  Kushner,  Principal, 

Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget 


This  is  the  all-out  approach.  The  authors  recommend  it  on  the  principle  that  the 
full  potential  of  the  electronic  computer  should  be  utilized,  and  that  this  purpose 
requires  the  integration  of  the  merchandising,  operating,  personnel,  control  and 
accounting  functions  into  an  over-all  data  processing  system. 

"This  does  not  mean,"  they  add,  "that  some  benefits  cannot  be  obtained 
through  a  piecemeal  approach,  nor  that  the  entire  system  must  be  installed  at 
once."  They  point  out,  too,  that  the  principles  outlined  here  apply  not  only  to 
computers,  but,  in  modified  form,  to  any  data  processing  mechanization  system. 


Here  are  some  tyjjical  headlines  concerning  electronics  that  you  may 
have  seen  in  retail  trade  papers  during  the  past  six  years: 

March  1951:  ‘‘Compact  Electronic  Brain  Can  Solve  Store  Problems” 
September  1952:  ‘‘Electronics  for  General  Use  10  Years  Away” 

October  1953:  ‘‘New  Era  in  Retail  Electronics  Within  2  to  5  Years” 

October  1953:  ‘‘Says  Electronic  Era  for  Retailing  Must  Wait  Next 
Generation” 

March  1954:  ‘‘Electronic  Store  a  Dream  No  More” 

March  1954:  ‘‘Electronics  Said  to  Have  Little  Application  Now  to  Retail 
Field” 

December  1956:  ‘‘Electronics  to  Play  Big  Role  in  Retailing” 

March  1957:  ‘‘Electronic  Data  Cost  Held  Too  High  for  Most  Stores” 
April  1957:  ‘‘Retailers  Advised  Not  to  Delay  in  Using  Electronics” 


Alternating  beteen  enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement  and  downright  discourage¬ 
ment,  these  headlines  reflect  the  ex¬ 
treme  swings  in  points  of  view  on 
computers’  which  have  been  character¬ 
istic  of  the  retail  industry  from  the 
start  of  the  retailer’s  interest  in  elec¬ 
tronics  in  the  early  fifties. 

This  state  .of  confused  opinion 
results  from  many  causes,  some  of 
which  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
manufacturers,  while  others  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  thinking  of  prosf>ective 
users.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  prob¬ 


lems  created  by  both  manufacturers 
and  prospective  users. 

Problem  of  Overselling.  In  a  talk 
given  before  the  Radio-Electronics- 
Television  Manufacturers  Association, 
Mr.  Milton  Woll  put  his  finger  on  a 
very  significant  problem: 

“  (Your)  .  .  .  biggest  single  mistake 
is  the  overselling  job  which  your  pub¬ 
licists  have  done.  You  have  so  con¬ 
vinced  the  public  of  the  marvels  which 
are  currently  available;  you  have  so 
overstated  the  practical  accomplish¬ 


ments  of  your  equipment  as  compared 
to  the  theoretical  accomplishments  of 
your  scientists;  and  you  have  offered 
to  produce  such  achievements,  tfiat 
businessmen  are  reluctant  to  make 
small  beginnings.  They  expect  mira¬ 
cles  of  change  instead  of  just  improve¬ 
ment,  and  have  been  shocked  when 
they  learned  that  the  millennium  was 
not  here,  and  that  the  transistor  will 
never  replace  the  customer.” 

In  addition  to  this  tendency  toward 
overselling,  the  computer  industry 
generally  may  be  considered  guilty  of 
another  unfortunate  tendency.  Typi¬ 
cal  practice  is  to  announce  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  piece  of  equipment 
months  or  even  years  before  it  will  be 
available  for  use.  Occasionally,  new 
equipment  is  gratuitously  endowed 
with  extraordinary  capabilities  that 
are,  actually,  little  more  than  a  gleam 
in  an  engineer's  eye.  Not  infrequent¬ 
ly,  a  new  piece  of  equipment  has  been 
announced  and  a  demonstration  mod¬ 
el  f)erhaps  unveiled,  and  then  has  not 
been  heard  of  again.  Interested  com¬ 
panies,  in  the  meantime,  may  have 
made  extensive  plans  to  use  this  equip¬ 
ment,  only  to  have  the  manufacturer 
eventually  cancel  its  production.  • 
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electronics:  Investigate  Before  You  Invest  (Continued) 


Unfortunately,  many  manufacturers 
also  have  had  difficulty  in  producing 
equipment  to  meet  promised  delivery 
schedules.  One  large  computer  system 
is  reported  to  have  stood  idle  for  four 
months,  awaiting  the  delivery  of  a 
printing  unit. 

If  manufacturers  have  created  prob¬ 
lems,  prospective  users  are  not  blame¬ 
less.  Some  have  compounded  these 
problems  by  a  failure  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  well  informed,  by  inadequate 
research,  or  simply  by  jumping  on  the 
electronics  “bandwagon”  because  it 
seems  the  modern  thing  to  do. 

Lack  of  Information.  A  failure  on  the 
part  of  retail  executives  to  educate 
themselves  adequately  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture,  availability  and  capabilities  of 
electronic  equipment  has  permitted 
much  “blue  sky”  optimism  to  be  gen¬ 
erated.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  existing  confusion  is  the  way  the 
term  “electronics”  is  bandied  about. 

Electronic  equipment,  specifically, 
is  any  equipment  which  utilizes  vacu¬ 
um  tubes  and,  hence,  the  flow  of  elec¬ 
trons  to  assist  in  the  activation  of  the 
machine.  An  electronic  computer  is 
a  data  processing  machine  utilizing 
vacuum  tubes,  or  their  equivalent, 
which  will:  (1)  accept  information  in 
the  form  of  punched  holes,  magnetic 
spots  or  dial  settings;  (2)  rearrange  it; 
(3)  perform  calculations  upon  it;  (4) 
store  it;  and  (5)  yield  finished  reports. 
Such  equipment  will  do  all  of  these 
things  without  human  intervention, 
with  the  individual  steps  performed 
at  sf>eeds  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  per  second. 

If  this  definition  is  fully  understood 
and  applied,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
use  of  the  broad  term  “electronics” 
to  include  ordinary  tabulating  ma¬ 
chines,  garment  ticket-punch  machines, 
punched  ticket  readers,  and  the  com¬ 
puters  themselves,  causes  confusion. 

Inadoquat*  Rasaorch.  Retailers  ap¬ 
parently  are  more  prone  to  “invest 
without  investigating”  in  the  area  of 
data  processing  than  in  any  other  area. 

If  a  store  is  to  reach  a  sound  decis¬ 
ion  on  whether  it  can  use  a  computer 
(or  a  punched  card  system)  effectively 
a  precise  analysis  must  be  made  of  the 


data  desired,  its  proj>er  form,  necessary 
frequency  and  timing,  and  the  costs 
involved  in  producing  it.  The  advan¬ 
tages  which  can  be  realized  by  the  use 
of  a  computer  in  preference  to  other 
data  processing  systems  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  spelled  out.  Lack  of  adequate 
research  can  create  numerous  prob¬ 
lems,  some  of  which  are: 

—A  wrong  basic  decision  on 
whether  to  use  a  computer  at  all; 

—The  selection  of  wrong  equip¬ 
ment; 

—Cost  in  excess  of  plan. 

Some  companies  have  accepted  the 
equipment  manufacturer’s  advice  on 
costs  and  requirements.  Such  counsel 
may  be  sincere.  It  is  not  ordinarily 
feasible,  however,  for  a  manufacturer 
to  make  the  exhaustive  studies  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  costs  and  require¬ 
ments.  Each  prospective  user’s  exact 
needs  must  be  defined;  and  relative 
advantages,  disadvantages  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost  which  may  be  involved 
in  a  conversion  to  a  computer  system 
must  be  factored  out.  As  a  result, 
these  needs  may  not  be  properly  iden¬ 
tified,  decisions  as  to  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
puter  may  not  be  sound,  and  the  cost 
estimates  may  be  in  substantial  error. 

Getting  on  the  Bandwagon.  Some 
companies  have  placed  orders  for  com¬ 
puters  and  installed  systems  without 
due  consideration  of  what  the  new 
equipment  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Sometimes  the  sole  motivation 
to  purchase  apparently  has  been  the 
fact  that  competitive  firms  have  or¬ 
dered  or  installed  similar  equipment. 
Inquiry  might  have  revealed  that  the 
competitor  was  not  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  projjerly.  He  might  even  be  re¬ 
gretting  his  own  decision  to  buy. 

Unhappily,  these  problems  have  cost 
unwary  retailers  considerable  anguish 
and  money. 

Two  retailers  had  computers  built 
to  their  specifications  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000  each.  They  both  now  find  the 
machines’  capabilities  so  limited  that 
the  machines  stand  idle. 

Another  retailer  is  suing  a  computer 
manufacturer  for  over  $80,000,  alleg¬ 
ing  breach  of  warranty. 

One  computer  user  is  spending  over 
$8,000  a  month  to  test  a  concept  of 


computer  use  that  has  been  accepted 
as  axiomatically  sound  for  several 
years. 

Some  retailers  have  installed  new 
equipment  with  no  clear  concept  of 
what  it  is  to  accomplish,  and  thus 
have  no  measure  of  success  or  failure. 

Others  have  placed  orders  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  based  on  little  more  than  a 
salesman’s  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
its  alleged  benefits. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  warrants  a  review  of  some  of 
the  ways  of  avoidirig  them  with  which 
retailers  should  become  familiar. 

Four  Basic  Considerations.  When  the 
decision  is  made  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sible  role  of  electronic  computers  in 
a  specific  business,  certain  elements 
require  consideration.  The  elements 
relating  to  electronic  installations  are 
much  the  same  as  for  any  mechaniza¬ 
tion  program.  Four  important  ele¬ 
ments  for  consideration  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  every  instance:  (1)  the  need 
for  individual  study,  (2)  the  need  for 
an  integrated  systems  approach  to  the 
problems,  (3)  the  desirability  of  full 
utilization  of  selected  equipment,  and 
(4)  the  extent  of  existing  mechaniza¬ 
tion. 

Individual  Study.  No  one  system  for 
accounts  receivable  or  accounts  payable 
can  be  used  in  every  store.  It  follows 
that  no  universal  answer  can  be  given 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  should  be  installed. 
Volume  of  work,  extent  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  data  processing,  potentiality 
of  savings,  and  background  and  habits 
of  management  and  personnel  are  a 
few  of  the  many  factors  that  vary  from 
store  to  store. 

Since  companies  differ  in  the  systems 
employed  and  the  workloads  the  com¬ 
puter  would  be  called  on  to  handle,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  factors  noted,  each 
company  has  an  individual  problem. 
In  a  simple  mechanization  situation, 
one  store  may  ref>ort  a  successful  and 
economical  experience  in  the  use  of 
punched  price  tickets,  for  example. 
It  does  not  follow  automatically,  how¬ 
ever,  that  another  store  will  have  the 
same  experience.  ,In  fact,  its  present 
manual  procedure  may  be  far  super¬ 
ior,  dollar-wise  and  control-wise,  to 
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the  mechanized  procedure  of  the  first 
store.  Use  of  a  computer  is  subject  to 
the  same  line  of  reasoning. 

Integrated  Systems  Approach.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  element  for  consideration  is 
the  fact  that,  in  any  computer  study, 
more  is  required  than  a  simple  analy¬ 
sis  of  isolated  functions.  To  make  this 
equipment  pay  off  in  the  typical  large 
store,  an  integrated  systems  approach 
is  necessary.  Such  an  approach  views  a 
company  as  an  integrated  whole,  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  common  character  and 
financial  goals  which  have  been  speci¬ 
fied  by  management.  Merchandising, 
operating,  personnel,  and  various  con¬ 
trol  and  accounting  activities  includ¬ 
ing  accounts  receivable,  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  payroll  and  so  on,  are  not  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  operations,  but 
are  parts  of  one  over-all  operation. 

From  a  data  prcKessing  viewpoint, 
the  objective  is  to  achieve  a  balanced 
flow  of  accurate  and  timely  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  company,- accord¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  different  de¬ 
partments  and  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible.  What  basic  data  are  required  to 
direct  the  store’s  activities?  What 
pattern  of  flow  should  be  set  up?  How- 
can  it  be  integrated  into  an  over-all 
system  to  avoid  manual  copying  and 
to  allow  the  data  to  be  used  again  and 
again,  once  they  have  been  entered 
into  the  system? 

In  a  retail  store,  the  point  of  mer¬ 
chandise  receipt  and  the  point  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service  sale  are  two  ptoints 
at  which  basic  data  should  be  recorded 
in  a  form  which  ptermits  their  mech¬ 
anized  handling.  Data  entered  into 
the  system  at  these  pmints  concerning 
merchandise,  vendor  and  customer  are 
utilized  many  times  in  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  accounting  and  therchan- 
dising  functions.  If  these  data  can  be 
recorded  once  in  a  form  capable  of 
being  read  or  copied  by  machines  for 
subseqyght  uses,  much  rep)etitive  man¬ 
ual  clerical  activity  would  be  Eliminat¬ 
ed.  Through  this  integrated  systems 
approach,  substantial  beneijts  from 
electronic  data  processing  equipment 
can  be  achieved  which  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  by  considering  small,  isolated  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  business. 

This  does  not  mean  that  some  bene¬ 
fits  cannot  be  obtained  through  a 
piecemeal  approach,  or  that  the  en¬ 


tire  system  must  be  installed  at  once. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  full 
potential  of  a  computer  cannot  be 
realized  until  the  system  is  completely 
integrated. 

Full  Utilization.  The  desirability  of 
using  an  integrated  systems  approach 
is  enhanced  by  the  need  for  giving  the 
computer  a  volume  of  work  which  is 
an  efficient  operating  load.  It  is  a  r-are 
retail  operation  in  which  one  area  of 
data  processing  is  likely  to  utilize  fully 
the  capacity  of  a  medium  or  large 
general-purpose  computer.  Since  the 
characteristics  needed  in  a  suitable 
computer  will,  in  part,  be  determined 
by  additional  work  it  may  be  asked  to 
p)erform,  these  areas  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  at  least  in  general  terms,  be¬ 
fore  a  computer  is  acquired. 

Existing  Mechanization.  A  question 
is  often  raised  by  companies  consider¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  computer  as  to  the 
necessity  for  having  prior  expierience 
with  a  standard  tabulating  card  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  well-planned,  properly  conceived, 
imaginative  computer  application  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  by  tabulating  card 
machines.  However,  a  successful  large- 
size  tabulating  card  application  does 
give  a  strong  indication  that  a  com¬ 
puter  might  jjossibly  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously.  A  tabulating  installation 
requires  the  same  kind  of  precision  in 
the  systems  planning  that  must  pre¬ 
cede  any  mechanization  program,  and 
it  provides  excellent  training  for  pros¬ 
pective  computer  users.  The  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  its  installation  and  use 
should  make  easier  both  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  new  comput¬ 
er  program. 

With  the  problems  and  key  elements 
for  consideration  identified,  the  next 
logical  point  for  discussion  concerns 
the  approach  which  should  be  used 
in  investigating  the  practicability  of 
employing  a  computer. 

Sup{X)se  your  Company  has  decided 
to  investigate  electronic  computers  on 
a  precise,  logical  basis.  What  specific 
steps  should  you  take? 

Electronics  Advisory  Conimitteo.  The 

flow  of  information  within  a  store  is 
so  intimately  related  to  its  successful 
of>eration  that  the  introduction  of 


electronic  data  processing  should  be 
approached  with  caution.  According¬ 
ly,  the  first  step  should  be  the  ap>- 
pointment  of  a  top-level  advisory 
group,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  accounting,  merchandising,  oper¬ 
ating  and  personnel  functions  of  the 
business.  Each  of  these  functions 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  any 
decision  reached,  and  should  be  kept 
regularly  informed  of  progress  and 
intent. 

The  advisory  committee  first  should 
develop  an  over-all  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  store  management.  The  in¬ 
formed,  active  support  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  store  is  essential  to  proper 
evaluation  and  implementation  of 
any  proposed  program.  Key  executives 
should  know  the  basic  facts  of  inte¬ 
grated  data  processing  and  the  role  of 
electronic  computers  in  data  process¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  practical  potentialities  of  these 
techniques  in  the  areas  of  accounting, 
merchandising,  operating,  research, 
and  management  planning  and  con¬ 
trol. 

Next,  the  advisory  committee  should 
outline  what  the  computer  study  is  to 
accomplish.  Will  its  objectives  be  to: 

—Speed  up  management’s  reports? 

—Widen  the  scojse  of  available 
data?.. 

—Increase  the  accuracy  of  data 
processing? 

—Reduce  operating  costs? 

-^Make  operations  more  automat¬ 
ic  and  less  dependent  on  per¬ 
sonnel? 

—Accomplish  all  of  these  and 
other  objectives? 

The  design  and  installation  of  an 
electronic  data  processing  system  will 
in  some  instances  require  decisions 
concerned  with  top  management  pwli- 
cies  and  practices.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  should  see  that  the  computer 
program  does  not  deviate  from  the 
concepts  which  guide  management  in 
the  opjeration  of  the  company. 

Electroncs  Study  Group.  As  a  next 
step,  a  compietent  electronics  study 
group  should  be  established.  This 
group  should  make  a  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  data  processing  of 
the  company.  This  detailed  systems 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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packs  a  punch  as  never  before 


Sensimatic  Control-Input  Equipment 


New  Burroughs  Sensimatic  to 
Punched-Tape  and  Sensimatic  Direct- 
to-Card  equipment  masters  current 
accounting  jobs  and  simultaneously 
provides  desired  data  for  all  types  of 
reports  and  analyses. 

Depending  on  your  choice,  you  can 
have  an  automatically  prepared 
punched-tape  record  for  conversion  to 
punched  cards.  Or  you  can  have  punch¬ 
ed  cards  automatically  produced  on 
the  spot  through  Sensimatic’s  operation 
of  a  conventional  key-punch  machine. 

Sensimatic  to  Pxmched-Tape 

As  the  operator  sends  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  through  its  paces  on  cur¬ 
rent  records,  such  as  accounts  payable 
vouchering,  the  Burroughs  Tape  Punch 
automatically  punches  the  proved  data 
on  a  continuous  tape.  The  tape  is  sent 
to  a  tabulating  center.  It’s  automati¬ 
cally  converted  to  the  records  you 
want,  such  as  analyses  of  purchases 


“by  department”  and  “by  merchandise 
category”  and  returned  to  you. 

Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card 

The  operator  processes  your  current 
records  on  the  Sensimatic,  which  simul¬ 
taneously  activates  and  automatically 
controls  a  conventional  card  key-punch 
machine.  Data  cards  are  prepared 
promptly  and  accurately  on  the  spot. 

The  day-in,  day-out 
advantag'es 

The  simplicity  of  the  Sensimatic  key¬ 
board  makes  the  indexing  of  amounts 
as  easy  as  operating  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  And  operator  training  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  simple.  Errors  can  be  noted 
and  corrected  in  the  indexing  stage 
before  the  punching  operation.  Oper¬ 
ator  decisions  are  held  to  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum:  All  necessary  preceding  ciphers 
will  automatically  be  punched  in  the 
card  held.  And  because  plugboard 
wiring  controls  skipping,  duplicating, 
as  well  as  size  of  punched  card  fields. 


operator  is  freed  of  the  responsibility. 

Fast,  versatile  accounting',  too 

With  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you 
can  mechanize  all  or  any  number  of 
your  accounting  jobs  thoroughly.  Its 
exclusive  Sensing  Panel  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically  through  every  ac¬ 
counting  operation  and  carriage  move¬ 
ment.  It  also  relieves  the  operator  of 
many  complex  decisions;  computes 
while  the  carriage  moves;  gives  a  choice 
of  four  jobs  at  the  flick  of  a  knob  (any 
number  of  the  interchangeable  panels 
may  be  used);  and  makes  Sensimatic 
the  accounting  machine  that’s  free  of 
obsolescence. 

Tlie  full  story  free 

How  many  ways  can  you  benefit  from 
Burroughs  automatic  data  processing 
...  as  an  economical  by-product  of 
completely  mechanized  accounting? 
Call  our  nearest  branch.  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Eletroit  32,  Michigan. 


"Buiroushs”  and  ‘'Sensimatic”  are  cndematka 


study  should  include  a  review  of  cur¬ 
rent  practices  as  well  as  a  so-called 
“feasibility  study.”  This  means  that 
the  study  group  should  determine 
what  the  company  is  now  doing,  as 
well  as  establish  its  needs  in  the  area 
of  data  processing.  This  involves:  (1) 
determining  what  specific  data  is  re¬ 
quired,  its  timing  and  frequency  of 
issue,  and  its  general  form;  (2)  insur¬ 
ing  that  present  methods  are  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  they  can  be  made  without  ma¬ 
jor  changes  in  type  of  equipment;  (3) 
evaluating  alternative  methods:  (4) 
selecting  electronic  equipment,  if  war¬ 
ranted;  (5)  outlining  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  of  operation:  and  (6)  preparing 
recommendations  to  management. 

This  study  group  should  possess 
many  qualifications. 

The  members  must  understand  or 
develop  a  full  knowledge  of  existing 
procedures  within  the  company.  Also, 
they  must  be  skilled  in  systems  analy¬ 
sis.  A  determination  of  whether  the 
existing  system  is  suitable  and  how  it 
can  be  improved,  even  without  a  com¬ 
puter  installation,  is  necessary  before 
a  wise  decision  on  whether  to  use  a 
computer  can  be  reached. 

They  should  have  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operation  of  other  data 
processing  equipment,  including  book¬ 
keeping  and  tabulating  card  machines. 
Without  this  knowledge,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  adequate  consideration  to 
other  methods  by  which  the  work 
might  be  done.  In  addition,  they 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  accounting  and  manage¬ 
ment  controls  and  their  applications, 
in  order  to  insure  the  design  of  a 
workable  system.  The  group  should 
also  be  familiar  with  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  now  available  and  soon  to  be 
available.  Skill  in  the  identification  of 
problems  and  analysis  of  their  causes  is 
also  necessary,  as  is  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  complex  recommendations 
to  management  clearly  and  effectively. 

Determination  of  Needs.  The  first 
major  undertaking  of  this  group  as  it 
makes  a  feasibility  study  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  needs  which  a  company  data 
processing  system  must  satisfy. 

This  determination  requires  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  the  present  methods 
and  procedures,  together  with  flow 
charts  and  forms  used.  A  systematic 


review  of  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  present  system  also  is  required. 
This  should  be  followed  by  an  objec¬ 
tive  determination  of  exactly  what 
management  requires  to  do  its  job  in 
terms  of  report  content,  frequency, 
form  and  timing,  as  differentiated 
from  what  it  is  now  receiving. 

The  study  group  next  should  deter¬ 
mine  what  actions  can  be  taken  to 
make  the  present  data  processing  sys¬ 
tem  as  effective  and  economical  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  a  sound  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  with  a  computer  system  will 
exist. 

At  this  f>oint  the  group  is  ready  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  present 
methods  with  a  computer  data  pro¬ 
cessing  system  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  computer  system 
would  appear  to  offer  major  advan¬ 
tages.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  elements  of  cost,  speed 
and  accuracy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  evalu¬ 
ation  of  alternative  processing  meth¬ 
ods  need  not  be  confined  to  a  com¬ 
puter  system.  Manual,  bookkeeping, 
punched-card  and  computer  systems, 
and  combinations  thereof,  should  all 
be  considered.  It  might  be  found,  for 
example,  that  a  change  from  a  present 
manual  system  to  a  computer  system 
was  not  warranted  but  that  a  switch 
to  use  of  punched-card  equipment 
woidd  be  worth  while. 

Selection  of  Equipment.  If  electronic 
computer  equipment  seems  to  be  the 
answer,  its  exact  requirements  should 
be  established. 

The  determination  of  these  require¬ 
ments  involves  many  factors,  one  of 
which  is  the  required  computer  mem¬ 
ory  capacity.  To  find  the  required  size 
of  the  memory,  every  item  that  will 
appear  in  any  one  of  the  reports  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  computer  must  be 
analyzed.  The  number  of  letters  or 
digits  that  might  conceivably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  store  that  information  and 
print  it  out  on  a  refxjrt  also  must  be 
determined. 

Thus,  if  the  vendor  code  book  in¬ 
volved  a  five-digit  code  for  each  vend¬ 
or  and  carried  5,000  vendors,  provis¬ 
ion  must  be  made  somewhere  in  the 
computer  system  to  store  25,000  digits 
for  current  vendor  identification,  plus 
additional  digits  to  take  care  of  any 


anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of 
vendors. 

Once  exact  requirements  for  mem¬ 
ory  capacities  and  other  vital  factors 
are  known,  the  study  group  should  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  available  equip¬ 
ment  might  be  used.  Here,  a  full 
knowledge  of  available  and  planned 
equipment  is  a  necessity.  It  may  be 
that  equipment  is  not  available  that 
will  meet  the  store’s  needs.  It  may  be 
that  a  suitable  machine  will  be  ready 
within  a  year  or  two,  or  can  be  de¬ 
signed  and  produced. 

System  Outlined.  Next,  flow  charts  of 
the  proposed  procedures,  as  well  as 
time  estimates  for  each  program,  must 
be  prepared,  and  equipment,  personnel 
and  space  requirements  determined. 

At  this  point,  the  feasibility  study 
would  be  complete,  and  a  report  to 
top  management  would  be  in  order. 
A  complete  feasibility  report  should 
contain  a  detailed  cost  comparison  of 
present  and  proposed  methods,  recom¬ 
mended  equipment  and  anticipated 
performance,  a  sample  program,  and 
estimated  processing  time. 

Conversion.  When  management  au¬ 
thorizes  a  computer  installation,  the 
work  really  begins.  Conversion  to  an 
electronic  data  processing  system  in¬ 
volves  an  extension  of  the  feasibility 
study.  Detailed  programs  must  be  pre¬ 
pared;  space,  power  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  must  be  provided;  personnel  must 
be  trained  and  oriented  for  new  jobs 
and  responsibilities;  computer  opera¬ 
tions  must  be  started;  and,  finally,  the 
old  routine  must  be  dropped.  This 
conversion  may  take  longer  than  the 
feasibility  study  itself  and  can  cost 
more  in  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

The  principles  outlined  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  apply  not  only  to  the 
study  of  computers  but  also,  in  modi¬ 
fied  form,  to  any  data  processing 
mechanization  program.  By  resisting 
the  impulse  to  invest  before  you  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly,  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  study  procedure  out¬ 
lined  above,  you  should  be  able  to 
determine  what  is  best  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  store.  If  you  do  then  invest  in 
a  computer,  you  will  be  doing  so  with 
your  eyes  open  apd  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  you  are  making  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment. 
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Opportunities  in 
Cooperative  Promotion 

By  James  D.  Getshman,  Vice  President,  Harshe-Rotman,  Inc. 


HAKE  yourself  loose  from  the  suf- 
heating  frustrations  of  the  co-op 
ad  situation  and  take  a  look  at  the 
wider  horizons  of  the  cooperative, 
all-media  promotion.  Many  tie-in 
opportunities  are  developing.  Ad 
agencies  and  public  relations  firms 
have  major  national  clients  eager 
to  suppart  their  marketing  programs 
with  local  promotions.  Some  of 
these  are  manufacturers  of  primary 
products,  like  steel  and  aluminum, 
and  there  are  some  joint  undertak¬ 
ings  by  non-competitive  manufac¬ 
turers. 

These  tie-ins  have  been  and  are 
being  profitably  developed  by  some 
major  department  stores;  they  will 
increase,  and  the  possibilities  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  large  stores. 

This  is  informed  advice  from  a 
man  who  is  in  the  thick  of  these 
developments,  and  who  knows  the 
retailer's  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  problems.  Jim  Gershman  has 
been  public  relations  director  of 
Macy's  New  York  and  advertising 
manager  of  Gimbel's  New  York,  is 
now  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Harshe-Rotman, 
26-year  old  public  relations  firm. 

According  to  recent  guesses, 
manufacturers  will  spend  between 
J700  million  and  J900  million  on  co¬ 
op  ads  during  1957.  Whenever  the 
business  of  marketing  produces  a 
device  which  involves  large  sums  of 
money,  abuses  and  controversy  are  in¬ 
evitable.  When  the  device  approaches 
the  billion  dollar  value  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  moves  in  to  enforce  conflict- 
of-interest  legislation  you  have  big 
trouble.  Co-op  advertising,  as  I  needn’t 
emphasize  to  any  retailer,  has  reached 
that,  stage. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  rehash  the 


co-op  ad  controversy  or  to  pin  blame 
on  retailer,  manufacturer  or  media. 
But  it’s  a  fact  that  many  advertisers— 
one  out  of  three  is  the  estimate— would 
eliminate  this  expenditure  if  they 
could,  because  the  concept  of  coopera¬ 
tion  has  degenerated  into  space  brok¬ 
ering. 

1  suggest  that  it’s  high  time  for  us 
to  re-examine  the  original  purpose  of 
cooperative  effort— which  is  to  aid  the 
retailer  in  moving  goods  at  a  fair  net 
profit— and  to  explore  how  this  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  restored  and  expanded. 
One  means  for  accomplishing  this  is 
the  new,  accelerating  concept  of  mar¬ 
keting  which  I  term  “cooperative  pro¬ 
motion.’’ 

No  one,  I  think,  will  argue  with 
the  statement  that  the  co-op  ad  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  stores  has  warped  the 
function  of  retailing,  that  it  serves  as 
a  come-on  for  buyers  to  buy  advertis¬ 
ing,  not  the  best  merchandise  avail¬ 
able.  And  the  bitterness  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  rage  over  vendor  rates 
and  production  charges  suggests,  if 
nothing  else,  that  the  original  goal  of 
mutually  profitable,  creative  promo¬ 
tion  has  long  been  lost.  The  co-op 
allowances  are  no  longer  a  selling 
tool:  they  are  a  price  factor. 

A  Newer  Concept.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  opportunities  developing  for  gen¬ 
uine  cooperative  promotion;  opportu¬ 
nities  that  offer  all  the  mutual  benefits 
of  co-op  advertising  and  add  others 
that  are  in  line  with  current  market 
conditions.  These  established  mutual 
benefits  seem  to  be; 

1.  The  local  ad  rate  gives^  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  national. 


2.  Co-op  money  matches  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  pattern  of  distribution. 

3.  Co-op  ads  prime  the  pump  of 
the  retailer  in  ail  local  advertising  and 
add  the  prestige  of  the  local  store  to 
that  of  the  national  manufacturer. 

4.  Retailers  often  know  their  local 
markets  and  media  more  thoroughly 
than  do  national  manufacturers. 

To  these  benefits  should  be  added 
the  seven  basic  concepts  of  “coopera¬ 
tive  promotion”: 

1.  The  purp>ose  of  advertising  or 
promotional  money  is  to  move  goods 
with  a  high  net  profit  potential. 

2.  Coop>erative  promotion  should 
be  a  multi-level,  long-range  activity 
which  strengthens  the  retail  institu¬ 
tion  and  its  name  rather  than  utilizes 
solely  conventional  co-op  ads  which 
promote  single  item,  short  term  buy¬ 
ing. 

3.  Solid,  effective  promotion  util¬ 
izes  more  than  just  media  space— it 
includes  all  point-of-sale  tools  such  as 
windows,  interior  displays,  signing, 
special  events,  publicity,  handbills, 
stuffers,  banners,  demonstrations,  sec¬ 
ondary  exposure  media  and  tie-in  de¬ 
vices  which  are  welded  within  an  over¬ 
riding  theme  to  create  a  new  entity. 

4.  In  such  coordinated  promotions, 
cooperative  money  is  shared  on  all 
elements,  not  space  alone,  thus  making 
the  promotion,  rather  than  space 
brokering  or  percentage  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased,  the  issue  and  objective. 

5.  Non-comf)etitive  manufacturers 
can,  if  they  find  a  mutuality  of  means 
and  objectives,  merge  their  resources 
at  the  point  of  sale  to  accomplish  what 
none  could  individually. 

6.  Resources  other  than  the  store’s 
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vendors— entertainment  producers  and 
prime  suppliers  such  as  steel  and  alu¬ 
minum-can  be  cultivated  to  provide 
promotional  money  and  reciprocal 
activities. 

7.  Excitement,  honestly  generated, 
can  move  goods. 

The  Money  Is  Waiting.  Cooperative 
promotion  is  basically  a  postwar  prod¬ 
uct.  Until  recent  years  it  was  prac¬ 
ticed,  almost  exclusively,  on  a  national 
basis,  through  national  media.  In  the 
last  three  years,  notably  in  New  York 
stores,  new  “promotional  umbrellas” 
have  been  created  which  have  blended 
hitherto  dissimilar  vendors  into  an 
over-all  promotion  effort  on  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  level.  In  the  past  18 
months,  and  extensively  in  the  next 
10  months,  retailing  is  and  will  be  see¬ 
ing  the  beginnings  of  the  major  tie-in 
with  prime  suppliers  such  as  steel,  alu¬ 
minum,  oil  and  the  like.  Macy’s  joint 
promotions  with  Sunkist  and  others 
are  firsts  of  this  kind. 

Advertising  agencies,  which  previ¬ 
ously  had  concerned  themselves  with 


only  national  distribution  problems 
and  had  appropriated  money  only  for 
national-level  promotion,  now  have 
marketing  programs  with  money  wait¬ 
ing  for  local-level  promotions.  Public 
relations  Hrms  and  sales  promotion 
agencies  represent  clients  eager  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  market  activities  which  de¬ 
mand  promotional  thinking  on  the 
part  of  stores  that  will  transcend  the 
usual  “anniversaries,”  or  a  particular 
buyer’s  problem  on  the  12th  of  May, 
or  “what  fills  the  fourth  position  in 
The  News  next  Sunday.” 

In  short,  effective  use  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  promotion  concept  demands  that 
the  store  think  as  a  store,  as  an  insti¬ 
tution,  not  as  a  series  of  departments 
or  bits  of  departments  with  individual 
quotas  to  meet. 

Some  Experiences.  When  Bamberger’s 
created  its  “Desk  Set”  promotion  it 
utilized  all  resources  in  the  store  which 
catered  to  the  young  working  woman. 
It  made  the  activity  a  key  operation  in 
which  co-op  money  was  just  one  in¬ 
gredient  in  promoting  the  store,  its 


services  and  its  merchandise.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  tied-in  ultimately  reaped 
the  benefits  of  7,000  “Desk  Set”  re^ 
emits  in  a  joint  effort  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  institutional  aura  which,  in 
turn,  produced  sales. 

When  Macy’s  decided  to  stage  a 
“children’s  week”  of  related  merchan¬ 
dise  to  bolster  volume— and  net  profit 
—during  the  traditional  post-Easter 
slump,  they  did  it  on  all  levels,  with 
all  media,  with  all  point-of-sale  tools. 
The  first  year,  manufacturers  were 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  whether  to 
risk  additional  money  to  help  support 
a  co-op  effort.  The  second  year,  the 
money  flowed  in— to  the  common  bene¬ 
fit  of  all.  The  benefit  of  all-in  cooper¬ 
ative  promotion— produces  a  new  kind 
of  arithmetic:  1  and  1  equals  3  be¬ 
cause  generally  the  sum  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  effort  is  considerably  more  than 
the  total  of  the  individual  parts. 

To  achieve  such  results  as  these,  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  store  to  come  up 
with  a  realistic  merchandising  objec¬ 
tive,  then  develop  a  theme,  and  finally, 
enough  workable  tools  to  achieve  the 


Way  of  Teaching 
Aduertising  Principles: 
Course  Put  on  Film 


Left  to  right:  Morris  Rosenblum,  creative 
advertising  manager,  Macy’s,  New  York; 
Edward  Engle,  manager.  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRDGA;  Charles  Edwards,  dean. 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University. 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  are  capsulizing  a 
basic  course  on  advertising  in  the  form 
of  a  sound  film  called  “How  to  Pre¬ 
pare  Better  Newspaper  Advertising.” 
This  action  is  the  result  of  long-talked- 
of  desires  by  stores  and  newspapers  for 
better  craftsmen  to  present  retailers’ 
selling  messages. 

At  first,  the  NRDGA  division  con¬ 
sidered  holding  an  intensive  workshop 
course  in  New  York.  They  realized, 
however,  the  transportation  costs  that 
would  be  involved  in  bringing  store 
executives  from  all  over  the  country 


to  one  central  place. 

The  ideal  solution,  it  was  decided, 
would  be  a  way  of  transjx)rting  the 
course  instead  of  students:  hence  the 
idea  of  a  sound  film,  prepared  by 
experts  from  department  stores  and 
newspapers  that  would  teach  the  basic 
fundamentals  involved  in  creating  and 
preparing  store  advertising  for  news¬ 
paper  reproduction. 

An  outstanding  group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  authorities  went  to  work  on  the 
assignment,  and  their  completed  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  ready  for  a  preview  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  Convention,  May  20- 
22,  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  The  commit¬ 


tee  members  are  on  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Retailing  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  supervising  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  film.  They  are:  Charles 
Edwards,  dean.  School  of  Retailing: 
Ruth  Branigan,  editor.  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Week;  Edward  Engle,  manager. 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA: 
Herbert  Greenwald,  vice  president, 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co.;  Charles  Marshall, 
professor.  School  of  Retailing:  Andrew 
Ragona,  director  of  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication,  the  New 
York  Times;  and  Morris  Rosenblum, 
creative  advertising  manager,  Macy’s, 
New  York. 
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theme  and  the  objective.  Secondly, 
the  store  must  view  the  activity  in 
terms  of  jjromoting  its  strength— the 
department  store  concept— as  against 
the  often  substantial  price  advantages 
of  the  discount  house  or  the  bargain 
basement  and  the  service  advantage  of 
the  small  specialty  shop  or  the  corner 
dress  store. 

In  creating  a  “cooperative  promo¬ 
tion”  some  “Do’s”  and  “Don’ts”  which 
have  been  tested  in  leading  stores 
might  be  useful  in  planning  and  sup¬ 
porting  activities: 

Do  evaluate  all  merchandising  events 
and  departmental  promotions  as 
to  their  possible  combination  un¬ 
der  a  single  promotional  theme  <»r 
themes. 

Do  catalogue  promotional  point-of- 
sale  tools  and  do  not  commit  tliem 
for  secondary  activities  in  piece¬ 
meal  or  uncoordinated  fashion. 

Do  establish  merchandising  and  i»ro- 
motional  objectives  in  light  of 
present  conditions  and  consumer 
demand. 

Do  create  a  sales  promotion  climate 
which  is  free  of  individual  buyer 
or  vendor  pressure. 

Do  explore  opportunities  of  cross-pro¬ 
motions  with  non-retail  sources. 

Do  merge  all  promotional  dejiart- 
ments— advertising,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  display  activity— into  a 
team  which  supports  each  depart¬ 
ment. 

Do  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
store,  its  merchandise  balance  and 
its  merchandise  standards  at  all 
costs  even  if  it  means  tempoiary 
loss  of  some  co-op  ad  money. 

Don’t  plan  anniversary  events  just  to 
meet  “last  year’s  day”  but  plan 
and  schedule  in  light  of  this 
year’s  market  and  market  oj)- 
portunities. 

Don’t  make  promotional  tie-ins  con¬ 
ditional  upon  availability  of 
discounts  or  rebates  via  co-op 
ad  money.  If  the  idea  is  good, 
the  money  will  be  voluntary. 
Don’t  consider  promotional  money  as 
wasted  net  profit  but  rather  as 
an  investment  in  producing 
realistically  anticipated  sales. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  be  the  first  with  a 
new  idea. 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


Being  caught  short  of  wanted  things  is  some¬ 
times,  but  not  nearly  always,  the  manufacturer’s 
fault.  Vestiges  of  crossroads  psychology  still  crop 
up  in  the  operations  of  our  most  modern  stores. 
Action,  or  rather  inaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
merchandiser  responsible  recalls  the  country  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  old  tale  who  got  tired  of  folks  empty¬ 
ing  his  sweet  potato  bin.  “No  more!”  was  his  final 
decision,  “can’t  keep  ’em  in  stock!”  . .  .  Once  upon 
a  time,  there  was  a  dress— call  it  No.  1796.  It  sold,  and  sold,  and  sold. 
The  mere  thought  of  another  reorder  gave  the  buyer  writer’s  cramp. 
She  discontinued  it.  .  .  .  Then  the  boss  began  to  hear  from  a  store  in 
another  city  of  a  new  best-selling  dress.  Investigation  proved  it  an  in¬ 
ferior  copy  of  No.  1796,  which  was  reinstated— and  sold,  and  sold,  and 
sold  again,  for  years.  ...  A  banker,  hearing  this  story  at  the  time,  asked: 
“But  what  of  your  reputation  for  exclusiveness?  I  should  think  women 
would  see  themselves  everywhere.”  The  merchant  asked  Mrs.  Banker:  “Did 
you  ever  see  yourself  in  that  dress?”  (She  was  wearing  No.  1796)  “No,” 
she  answered,  “that’s  just  what  I  like  about  your  store!”  ...  In  a  vast 
population  like  ours,  one  of  the  marketing  miracles  is  that,  even  under 
mass  merchandising  methods,  the  popularity  of  best-selling  numbers  does 
not  prevent  the  achievement  of  individuality. 


I’ve  been  reading  .  .  •  the  galley  proofs  of  the  new  revised 

edition  of  The  Buyer's  Manual,  which  is  published  this  month.  Bill 
Burston  says  about  it:  “We  have  sedulously  kept  the  new  buyer  in 
mind  in  the  suggestions  we  have  made  to  the  writers  for  their  articles  .  ,  . 
ihe  book  is  intended  to  orient  not  only  the  new  buyer,  but  the  ambitious 
new  assistant,  the  ambitious  new  head  of  stock,  and  the  new  executive 
trainee.”  .  .  .  That  the  authors  succeeded  in  attaining  this  objective  is 
evidenced  by  the  comments  of  eminent  figures  in  the  retail  world  who 
have  reviewed  the  work  in  advance  of  publication.  Lincoln  Filene  writes: 
“Those  of  us  who  have  in  our  time  actively  helf>ed  to  train  young  p>eople 
for  careers  in  retailing  have  a  special  appreciation  for  a  work  of  this 
kiiul.  .  .  .  Each  contributor  has  given  some  hard-won  understanding  of 
his  own  job  to  help  smooth  the  path  for  those  who  will  follow  him.”  .  .  . 
The  significance  of  this  statement  is  brought  out  in  the  foreword,  where 
Paul  Mazur  says:  “Tomorrow’s  retail  leadership  will  have  to  radically 
improve  its  operation.  There  will  be  need  for  more  skillful  merchandis¬ 
ing,  for  greater  sp>eed  in  judging  and  meeting  the  public’s  preferences.” 
.  .  .  Each  chapter  is  written  by  a  store  head,  or  executive,  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  specialization  in  the  field  of  which  he  writes.  And  no  part 
of  the  job  of  department  management  is  left  uncovered.  The  best  parts 
of  previous  editions  have,  naturally,  been  retained.  But  so  much  has  been 
added  that  is  new  that  fK>ssession  of  this  golden  book  of  merchant  ex[>eri- 
ence  becomes  imperative  for  buyers— and  buyers-in-the-making— who  want 
to  be  completely  abreast  of  the  best  practice  in  their  exacting,  but  excit¬ 
ing,  profession.  .  .  .  Wide  circulation  and  study  of  this  1937  edition  of 
The  Buyer’s  Manual  will  help  its  readers  to  forestall  many  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  faults  which  otherwise— like  the  one  in  our  opening  anecdote 
above— can  too  frequently  mar  the  buyer’s  performance,  like  an  unex¬ 
pected  flat  note  from  a  glittering  diva  at  the  opera! 
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that  keeps  escalators  and  elevators  running  Kke  new 


“WORID'S  WORD  FOR 
ELEVATOR  OUAIITY  " 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y 


STORES 


For  years  OTIS  Escalators  have  been  used  in  department  stores  all  over 
the  nation  and  have  proved  themselves  an  eflfective  means  of  moving  heavy 
store  traffic  swiftly  and  evenly. 


At  SOUTHDALE  they  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  assuring  a  fair  sharing  of 
traffic  on  both  levels;  10  of  them  are  in  action,  both  in  public  and  store  areas. 


OTIS  ESCALATORS  AD 


to  SOUTHDALE’S  two-level  parkinda 


SOUTHDALE,  the  excitingly  new  and  different  shopping  center 
in  suburban  Minneapolis  posed  a  problem  to  its  planners. 
With  parking  and  shopping  both  established  on  two  levels 
for  compactness,  they  had  to  be  sure  that  customers  would 
not  favor  one  shopping  level  more  than  another.* 


BRUCE  B.  DAYTON 

President 

SOUTHDALE  CENTER,  INC. 
Executive  Vice  President 
DAYTON'S 


Shoppers  using  the  upper  level  parking  area  must  be  able  to 
move  smoothly  and  easily  to  the  lower  shopping  level  and 
vice  versa.  Escalators  were  the  practical  answer  .  .  . 

OTIS  Escalators  the  wise  choice. 


ONE-LEVEL  ACCESSIBILITY 


nd  and  shopping  compactness 


“ENCINEERED  SERVICE 
IT  THE  MAKER  "  • 

OFFICES  IN  2  97  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


May,  1957 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


peculiar  belief  that  in  1949,  in  discussions  regarding  tht 
general  category  of  “clothing,”  an  agreement  was  reached 
that  certain  adult  clothing  items  were  included  in  the 
“approved”  list.  That  there  clearly  was  no  such  under¬ 
standing  on  either  side  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
military  requested,  earlier  this  year,  to  have  31  additional 
items  added  under  the  heading  “Children’s  Clothing.”  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  conferences  progressed,  the  list  was  reduced 
from  31  items  to  four  items.  It  was  then  revealed  that  the 
missing  27  items  were  already  being  handled. 

NRDGA  has  announced  that,  if  relief  from  this  type  ol 
government  competition  is  not  forthcoming  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  will  take  the  matter  to  the  full 


Tax  Relief?  The  next  few  weeks  will  determine  whether 
tax  relief  will  be  granted  taxpayers  after  January  1,  1958. 
Several  problems  must  be  solved  before  Congressional  lead¬ 
ers  will  support  a  reduction  in  personal  rates.  First  comes 
the  important  question  of  appropriations.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  House  has  cut  about  $1,141,000,000  from  the 

House  Members  fighting 


President’s  record  $71.8  billion, 
for  a  cut  in  expsenditures  hope  to  reduce  the  President’s 
requests  by  some  $3  billion.  Whether  the  Senate  will  in¬ 
crease  these  cuts  or  restore  some  of  the  cuts  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  on  this  one  question  rests  the  first  big  answer  as 
to  whether  a  tax  cut  is  possible  or  not.  Next  comes  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  government  income  this  year.  The 
April  15th  returns  either  will  give  impetus  to  a  tax  cut  or 
A  most  important  third  point  is 


PX's.  The  Washington  office  is  waiting  daily  for  a  report 
from  the  Philbin  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  on  the  important  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Subcommittee  will  recommend  to  the  full  Commit¬ 
tee  that  approval  be  given  to  the  military  to  expand  the  list 
of  merchandise  items  military  stores  will  be  permitted  to 
handle. 

The  Association  withdrew  not  only  from  the  conferences 
being  held  between  retail  groups  and  representatives  of  the 
Pentagon,  but  also  from  the  so-called  Gentlemen’s  Agfree- 
ment  of  1949,  in  the  belief  that  the  military  violated  the  through  loopholes  in 

agreement  soon  after  it  was  drafted.  benefits  not  available 

Many  items  of  children’s  clothing  and  accessories  as  well  NRDGA  is  working  v 
as  tires  and  batteries  are  now  being  handled  in  several  PX’s  to  bring  about  a  situj 

in  flagrant  violation  of  the  1949  agreement,  under  interpre-  will  be  taxed  equal! 

tations  of  the  agreement  that  only  the  military  can  under-  winning  more  and  mo 

stand.  Clothing  items  are  being  handled  today  in  the  scope  of  operations. 


discourage  such  a  move, 
the  purely  political  question  which  surrounds  1958,  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.  Election  time  is  always  a  good  time  to  cut  taxes, 
but  the  belief  is  growing  that,  unless  a  balanced  budget  an 
be  achieved,  tax  cuts,  regardless  of  size,  will  be  forgotten. 
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Report  on  Fibers,  Fabrics 
and  Finishes 


try’s  fiber  consumption.  It  is  expected 
that  this  percentage  will  be  greater  in 
1957.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  will 
see  close  to  a  million  dozen  ladies’, 
misses’  and  juniors’  sweaters  knitted 
out  of  modified  filament  yarns. 

Eastman  has  introduced  bulked  (or 
“lofted”,  as  the  company  prefers  to 
all  them)  solution-dyed  acetate  fila¬ 
ment  yarns  under  its  well-known 
brand  name  for  this  pre-colored  yarn, 
Chromspun.  Eastman  sees  the  signifi- 
ance  of  its  bulked  yarns  in  the  fact 
that  they  “place  a  whole  new  variety 
of  yarns  of  already  proven  properties 
at  the  disposal  of  fabric  designers, 
mills  and  converters.’’ 

Also,  in  a  surprising  new  departure, 
Eastman  has  utilized  the  bulking  pro¬ 
cess  to  bring  out  a  new  heavy-denier  fil¬ 
ament  acetate  yarn  for  carpets,  marking 
the  first  time  in  years  that  anyone  has 
seriously  put  forward  this  cellulosic 
fiber  for  the  hard-wear  service  required 
of  floor  coverings.  Eastman  says  that 
its  specially  bulked  yarns  for  carpiets 
are  non-shedding,  permanently  resili¬ 
ent  and  highly  soil-resistant.  In  their 
Chromspun,  or  solution-dyed,  version, 
these  filament  carpet  yarns  offer  bril¬ 
liant  colors,  highly  light-  and  wear-fast. 

Another  new  yarn  brought  out  by 
Eastman  a  few  months  ago  is  its 
“Eastman  50,”  described  as  a  new  form 
of  acetate  “composed  of  hollow  or 
doughnut-shaped  filaments.”  This 
means  that  the  yarns  have  greater 
luster  and  bulk,  resulting  in  fuller, 
richer,  looking  fabrics.  For  example, 
taffeta,  a  major  acetate  fabric,  can  be 
woven  free  from  “cracks”  and  with  a 
more  luxurious  hand. 

Glitter  without  Gold.  In  the  past  few 
years,  increasingly  lavish  use  of  metal¬ 
lic  yarns  has  been  adding  the  glamor 
of  glitter  to  more  and  more  textile 
products.  To  a  large  degree,  technical 
improvements,  notably  the  use  of  Du 
Font’s  tough  plastic  Mylar  in  making 
these  yarns,  are  responsible  for  their 
growing  use  in  products  ranging  all 
the  way  from  evening  slippers  to  bath 
towels,  from  neckties  to  carpiets.  The 
glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  and  indeed 
all  the  colors'*  of  the  spectrum,  has 


{Continued  from  page  13) 

given  a  note  of  freshness  and  “some¬ 
thing  different”  to  a  lot  of  formerly 
humdrum  textile  items. 

In  the  future,  retailers  can  expect  to 
see  a  lot  more  uses  of  metallic  yarns  in 
apparel,  home  furnishings  and,  as 
noted  above,  such  domestic  items  as 
bath  towels,  table  cloths,  and  even  pil¬ 
low  cases  and  bed  sheets.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  strength  and  resistance 
to  laundering  of  these  decorative  yarns 
makes  them  able  to  stand  up  with 
other  yarns  to  the  rigors  of  virtually 
any  application  to  which  a  fabric  may 
be  subjected. 

The  latest  development  in  metallic 
yarn  is  the  appearance  of  metallic 
staple  fiber  made  by  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  which  can  be  blended  with  cotton, 
synthetics  and  wool  in  staple  fiber  form 
to  yield  random  and  splash  effects  in 
a  fabric’s  texture.  This  development 
opens  new  uses  for  metallic  yarns  to 
achieve  new  style  effects  not  obtain¬ 
able  with  metallic  filament  yarns. 

Light  for  Safety.  Another  specialty 
yarn  which  would  seem  to  have  as  yet 
hardly  tappied  its  potential  as  a  selling 
point  for  outerwear  is  Flecton,  the 
light-reflectant  yarn  developed  by 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  The  yarn  is  like  any  ordinary  gray 


Taslan  textured  yarn  of  Dacron  makes  the 
fine  crepe  of  this  fully  washable  blouse, 
which  dries  quickly  and  requires  little  or 
no  ironing.  Hand-run  nylon  lace  forms 
the  yoke  and  trims  the  sleeves.  Sampson 
&  Katzenberg  are  the  manufacturers. 

yarn  except  that  in  the  dark  it  will 
reflect  light  from  auto  headlights  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  away.  It  is  being  woven 
by  J.  P.  Stevens  and  William  Skinner 
&  Sons  into  a  variety  of  outerwear 
fabrics  including  wool  coatings,  cotton 
poplins,  denims  and  shirtings  and 
nylon-cotton  rainwear  and  snowsuits. 
Pedestrian  safety  at  night  is  the  potent 
sales  appeal  which  this  yarn-  gives 
outerwear  in  which  it  is  used.  For 
children’s  wear,  especially  in  winter 
when  darkness  comes  early,  it  would 
appear  that  reflective  yam  offers 


Traffic-safe:  These  suburban  coats  for  men  and  boys  are  made  of  a  wool 
tweed  fabric  by  J.  P.  Stevens,  which  conuins  Flecton  reflective  yarn  pro¬ 
duced  by  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  When  caught  in  a 
motorist’s  •headlights,  they  are  visible  hundreds  of  feet  away.  The  coats 
are  made  by  Cape  Ann  Manufacturing  Co.  under  the  Mighty-Mac  label. 
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annual  event.  The  new  promotion, 
which  will  be  nationwide  next  year,  is 
a  “Little  Miss  Cotton”  contest  aimed 
at  increasing  cotton  consumption  in 
children’s  wear. 


attractive  merchandising  possibilities 
for  garment  makers  and  retailers. 


consuiners  would  probably  elect  treat¬ 
ments  to  make  cottons  easier  to  launder 
without  ironing  as  the  most  imp>ortant 
development  in  cotton  research.  Such 
research  has  been  going  on  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  cotton  manufacturers 
appear  to  have  captured  the  “wash- 
and-wear”  movement  from  the  syn¬ 
thetics  people  who  originated  it. 

Another  major  development  which 
will  help  retailers  sell  more  cotton  is 
an  industry-wide  training  program  be¬ 
gun  early  this  spring  to  help  retail 
salespeople  sell  cotton  products.  The 
basis  of  the  new  program  is  a  30- 
minute  presentation,  “How  to  Sell 
Cotton,”  which  includes  a  13-minute 
sound  film,  “Across  the  Last  Three 
Feet,”  a  lecture  on  weaves  and  finishes, 
and  a  question  and  answer  period. 
The  presentation  is  being  made  in 
major  stores  in  20  cities  by  Cotton 
Council  agents.  For  stores  not  visited 
by  these  representatives,  kits  contain¬ 
ing  the  materials  in  the  presentation 
are  available. 

Along  with  special  programs  such  as 
this  retail  sales  training  effort,  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Council  maintains  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
motional  effort  on  behalf  of  cotton 
virtually  all  year  round  and  utilizing 
every  accepted  tool  of  publicity.  By 
now,  the  “Maid  of  Cotton”  has  be¬ 
come  an  American  institution  like 
Macy’s  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade,  or 
the  selection  of  Miss  Rheingold. 
Pleased  by  the  success  of  the  “Maid  of 
Cotton”  promotion,  the  Council  this 
spring  has  added  a  somewhat  similar 


The  Natural  Fibers 


Along  with  the  intense  develop¬ 
ment  and  promotional  efforts  on 
behalf  of  syndietics,  the  important 
natural  textile  materials,  cotton,  wool 
and  silk,  are  being  pushed  forward  in 
an  aggressive  competition  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  fabric  market.  In  fact, 
the  prestige  of  these  natural  fibers  in 
fashion  and  textile  manufacturing 
circles  has  never  been  higher. 


Silk's  Revival  Going  Strong.  In  point 
of  poundage  consumed,  silk  is  the  least 
important  of  fibers,  but  measured  in 
terms  of  fashion  prestige  and  rising 
popularity,  silk  has  an  influence  far 
greater  than  poundage  figures  indicate. 
This  season  its  position  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  greatly  revived  use  of 
“soft”  fabrics  such  as  crepes  and  chif¬ 
fons.  So  great  is  the  popularity  of  silk 
sheers  in  women’s  ready-to-wear  that 
rep>orts  from  the  New  York  fabric  mar¬ 
ket  stress  that  chiffons  and  other  silk 
sheers  are  not  available  in  anything 
like  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  de¬ 
mand.  Silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk 
and  wool  mixtures  and  silk  tweeds 
are  also  extremely  popular  and  likely 
to  grow  more  so  by  autumn.  Retailers 
may  have  difficulty  in  getting  all  they 
want. 

Another  problem  for  retailers  is  the 
need  to  watch  for  good  performance 
qualities:  as  silk  dresses  and  other  ap 
parel  move  into  the  medium  and  low¬ 
er  price  brackets,  the  danger  of  per¬ 
formance  failures  increases,  along  with 
customer  complaints  and  returns.  It 
is  an  element  for  retailers  to  guard 
against  in  handling  silk  items.  One 
encouraging  aspect  of  good  perform¬ 
ance  for  silk  garments  is  the  reported 
shift  in  Japan,  where  large  per<  e»itaget 
of  lower-priced  silk  fabrics  originate, 
away  from  production  of  lightweight 
habitaes  to  better  goods  with  more 
body  and  stamina. 


Cotton  Doubles  Its  Efforts.  Cotton, 
backed  by  a  well-financed  promotional 
organization.  The  National  Cotton 
Council,  is  the  most  lavishly  promoted 
of  all  the  fibers,  natural  and  synthetic. 
Spurred  into  even  more  energetic  ac¬ 
tion  by  increasing  production  of  cot¬ 
ton’s  closest  competitor,  rayon  staple 
fiber,  the  National  Cotton  Council  is 
currently  shaping  up  an  even  more 
vigorous  program  to  increase  cotton 
consumption.  Cotton  industry  dele¬ 
gates  have  voted  to  double  the  Cotton 
Council’s  research  and  promotion 
budget  this  year. 

Although  cotton  research  covers  an 
extremely  broad  area,  retailers  and 


Wool's  Fight  for  Survival.  All-wool 
fabrics  are  enjoying  a  revival  of  popu¬ 
larity  particularly  in  better  quality 
apparel  in  which  softer,  silkier  grades 
of  wool  are  used.  This  increased  pop 
ularity  of  wool,  particularly  in  woolen 
goods  such  as  tweeds  in  contrast  with 
more  expensive  worsted  fabrics,  is  the 
first  encouraging  development  for 
wool  as  a  fiber  in  years.  Wool,  in 
recent  years,  has  been  losing  ground, 
although  in  some  end  uses,  such  as 
men’s  winter-weight  suits  and  outer 
coats,  it  has  held  its  traditional  domi¬ 
nance. 

Concern  for  the  declining  use  of 


The  Carefree  Cottons:  Above,  a 
dress  by  R.  &  M.  Kaufmann  of 
Ameritex  Lenosheen,  a  leno-type 
Everglaze  cotton  satin,  carrying  the 
Ameritex  red,  white  and  blue  tag  as 
a  mark  of  quality  and  performance. 
At  right,  a  dress  made  of  Indian 
Head  brand  All-Purpose  Cotton 
print,  to  which  the  features  of  crease 
resistance  and  drip-dry  washability 
were  added  this  year. 
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AVISCO 


Nothing  gives  truer  color  than  AVISCO^  rayon 


Color  is  more  and  more  the  magic  of 
mass  sales.  Brilliant,  true  color.  Offbeat 
in-between  color.  New  color  that  makes 
the  difference  between  "just  looking, 
thank  you,"  and  a  sale. 

The  dye  chemist  has  played  his  part, 
and  the  designer  his.  It  remains  only  to 
select  the  right  fiber.  Then  to  make  it 
into  a  fabric  that  can  be  dyed  economi¬ 
cally  enough  to  bring  full  color  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  any  apparel  price  range. 

...  a  fabric  that  takes  the  wanted  color 


with  precise  and  unquestioning  obedience. 

...  a  fabric  that  will  cling  to  its  color 
through  sun,  soap  or  smog. 

...  a  fabric  that  can  be  finished  and 
textured  and  tailored  however  you  wish. 

Such  a  fabric  is  made  of  Avisco  rayon. 
Promoted  with  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag, 
it  assures  both  retailer  and  consumer 
that  it  has  met  strict  standards  and  will 
perform  as  claimed.  For  details,  call 
LA  4-7200  or  write  American  Viscose 
Corp.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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wool  is  moving  the  Wool  Bureau,  pro¬ 
motional  arm  for  wool  growers,  to  in¬ 
crease  its  promotional  efforts  this  year. 
Retailers,  free  from  prejudice  either 
for  or  against  any  fiber,  and  anxious 
to  give  customers  what  they  want,  will 
find  many  opportunities  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  increased  promotion  of 
wool.  There  are  still  many  consumers 
who  have  confidence  in  wool’s  unique 
properties  as  a  textile  material,  and 
who  are  w'illing  to  pay  more  for  good 
wool  garments.  Satisfying  the  needs  of 
these  customers  can  be  profitable. 

Trends  in  Apparel  Fabrics 

That  man  from  Mars  in  whom 
we  postulate  a  lucid  intelligence 
marked  by  a  quick  grasp  of  facts  and 
an  utter  freedom  from  prejudice  for 
or  against  any  segment  of  the  textile 
industry,  would  be  a  handy  helper  at 
this  stage  of  our  report.  If  he  made  a 
quick  survey  of  the  major  trends  in 
women’s  and  children’s  apparel  fab¬ 
rics,  we  think  he  would  report  that 
cotton  is  still  king.  And  those  syn¬ 
thetics  that  are  strongly  in  demand, 
he  w'ould  tell  us,  have  wisely  made  a 


partnership  with  cotton. 

One  of  the  largest  producers  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  Dan  River  Mills,  estimates 
that  its  fabrics,  in  one  form  or  another, 
find  their  way  into  46  different  retail 
departments.  In  view  of  this  diversity 
of  end  uses,  it  is  hard  for  our  man 
from  Mars,  or  for  anyone  else,  to  select 
the  major  areas  where  cotton,  and 
other  fibers  as  well,  are  making  news 
in  apparel.  Here,  however,  are  some 
of  the  generally  acknowledged  impor¬ 
tant  trends: 

In  dresses  for  women  and  children 
the  trend  is  to  use  better  fabrics.  Fully 
combed  goods,  dyed  for  a  high  degree 
of  wash-fastness  and  smartly  styled  as 
to  pattern  and  weave,  are  getting  to 
be  commonplace  in  even  lower-priced 
garments.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
really  fierce  competition  among  mills 
for  the  business  of  garment  makers. 
.Mills  have  to  make  really  outstanding 
fabrics  these  days  if  they  wish  to  stay 
in  business.  The  happy  result  for  the 
garment  manufacturer  (and  the  con¬ 
sumer)  is  that  for  50  cents  a  yard,  the 
manufacturer  can  get  superior  colored 
yarn  cotton  fabrics,  attractively  styled 
and  durably  finished. 


Ease-of-care  properties  are  almost 
universal  in  cotton  fabrics.  Virtually 
all  producers  of  good  quality  fabrics 
are  using  finishes  which  impart  wrin¬ 
kle-resistance  and  quick-drying  pro¬ 
perties  with  reduced  need  for  ironing. 

Blends  with  Cotton.  Going  over  from 
all-cotton  fabrics  to  cotton  blends  such 
as  Dacron-cotton,  acetate-cotton,  Ar- 
nel-cotton,  rayon-cotton  and  Dynel- 
cotton,  ease-of-care  becomes  even 
stronger  as  a  selling  point.  In  these 
blends.  Dacron-cotton  remains  far  and 
away  the  leader.  This  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  brings  to  stores  an  increased  range 
of  apparel  end-uses  utilizing  Dacron- 
cotton  along  with  a  satisfying  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  kinds  of  fabrics  made  of  this 
fiber  combination. 

Since  its  original  apjjearance  in 
plain  weaves.  Dacron-cotton  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  batistes  and  other  fine  yarn 
fabrics.  Now  it  is  appearing  in  pro¬ 
fusion  in  goods  with  highly  styled  sur¬ 
face  interest  provided  by  dobby  and 
leno  weaves.  These  include  such  effects 
as  ridged  strip)es,  “shadow"  plaids, 
strip>es  and  checks.  In  colored  yam 
goods,  the  Dacron-cotton  blend  is  also 


Crepe:  By  Edith  Martin,  of  Avisco  Rayon. 
The  dress  and  its  Avisco  Integrity  Tag 
were  featured  in  a  fashion  show  at  Dewees, 
with  Charm  Magazine  cooperating. 


Dacron-Flax:  A  n^w  65-35  blend,  makes 
a  crisp  fabric  with  a  firm,  stubbed  texture. 
Blouse  and  skirt  are  by  Morlove;  the  fab¬ 
ric  is  from  Herbert  Meyer. 


Amel-Cotton:  Blended  in  Cohama’s  Treas¬ 
ure  Broadcloth  and  used  for  a  summer¬ 
time  blouse  and  skirt  and  wrapped  cum¬ 
merbund  by  Southampton  Casuals. 
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Sends  warm 
underwear  volume 


Warm  underwear  of  DYNEL  combined  with  cotton  keeps  on  growing  in 
volume.  Hundreds  of  underwear  departments  show  steadily  increasing 
profits  from  this  staple  item.  It’s  the  blend  with  all  the  features :  -  light¬ 
weight  warmth,  lasting  softness,  easy  washability  without  shrinking  or 
stretching.  Don’t  miss  out  on  this  profit-maker.  Recheck  your  stocks  today. 

DYNEL  •  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  (US  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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stock  coats  made  with  these  fabrics 
they  will  have  to  price  them  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Meanwhile,  new  forms  of  these  pile 
fabrics  resembling  a  wider  range  of  the 
more  expensive  furs  are  appearing. 
I’organa  coats  have  been  intrcHluccd  in 
a  new  blend  of  Darlan  and  Orion,  in 
four  light  colors  and  three  dark  colors, 
including  navy  blue.  Princeton’s  “An¬ 
dante”  fabric,  imitating  sealskin,  was 
introduced  last  fall  and  will  be  more 
widely  available  this  year.  .Another 
qiiality  mill,  .Alamac,  has  a  sealskin 
type  tradenamcd  “Furalla.”  Glenara, 
another  Orlon-Dynel  fabric,  makes  a 
promotional  point  of  its  water-resist¬ 
ant.  soil-resistant  silicone  finish. 

Appearance  of  the  pile  fabric  in 
black  and  dark  tints  is  not  only  a  new 
style  note;  it  also  reduces  the  soiling 
problem.  To  further  stimulate  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  these  garments 
there  are  new  methods  of  cleaning 
them  effectively  at  lower  cost.  The  new 
methods,  such  as  “Fur  Frost,”  “Fur- 
F'eel,”  and  “Polar  Glaze,”  employ  spe¬ 
cial  chemicals  which  penetrate  the 
deep  pile  to  remove  soil.  These  clean¬ 


ing  methods  can  be  used  by  niosi 
neighborhood  dry  cleaners  at  a  cost  to 
consumers  of  .S.5  or  less. 


increasing  in  importance,  appearing  in 
patterned  goods  of  the  gingham  type. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
crepes,  chiffons  and  extremely  soft 
sheer  fabrics  are  a  major  style  trend 
in  the  more  dressy  types  of  women’s 
daytime  wear,  and  in  party  dresses.  In 
the  fabrics  for  this  type  of  apparel, 
rayon  and  acetate  will  lead,  but  there 
are  many  interesting  and  highly  serv¬ 
iceable  nylon  sheers  also  being  used. 


Men's  Wear  Fabrics 


No  area  of  apparel  merchandising 
offers  greater  opportunities  for 
increased  sales  aiul  profits  than  men’s 
wear.  Exciting  things  are  happening 
in  this  field.  Style,  color  and  n')velt) 
arc  being  thrust  into  men’s  ajiparel, 
bringing  chances  of  stepped-up  turn¬ 
over,  aiul  more  rapid  obsolescence. 
PoAverfid  promotional  tools  are  being 
put  to  work,  such  as  the  recently 
formed  .American  Institute  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear,  to  persuade  men  to 
buy  more  (and  more  varied)  garments 
far  more  frecpienth  than  they  used  to. 


High  Pile  Synthetics.  Moving  away 
from  dresses  into  outerwear,  coats  of 
high  pile  synthetic  fabrics  simulating 
fur  remain  a  development  in  which 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  excitement  and 
room  for  expansion.  Since  fur-like 
synthetic  fabrics  for  coats  were  intro¬ 
duced  three  years  ago  by  pioneers  in 
this  field  such  as  Princeton  Knitting 
Mills  and  Borg  Fabrics,  the  pace  of 
change  in  merchandising  them  has 
been  dizzy.  Introduced  first  on  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale,  they  caught  on  rapidly  in 
spite  of  very  real  and  sometimes  pain¬ 
ful  difficulties  for  retailers  over  clean¬ 
ing  them.  Demand  for  these  fabrics  bv 
coat  makers— many  of  them  furriers— 
was  so  great  that  new  mills  rushed  into 
production,  some  successfully,  others 
with  disastrous  results.  These  disasters 
were  largely  responsible  for  a  gooil 
deal  of  cut-price  yardage  being  avail¬ 
able  for  making  up  into  promotional 
garments  that  sometimes  w^ere  offered 
in  basement  departments  at  less  than 
$50.  For  example,  one  big  name  mill 
that  found  its  100-year  skill  in  weaving 
inadequate  for  producing  a  good  fur¬ 
like  fabric  dumped  several  hundred 
thousand  yards  on  the  market  last  fall 
marked  down  from  $8  to  $2  a  yard. 

The  coming  winter  coat  season  will 
see  fur-like  synthetic  coats  attaining 
the  status  of  other  types  of  coats.  That 
is  to  say,  there  will  be  plenty  of  coats 
in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Consumers 
will  be  offered  the  choice  of  paying 
more  for  better  coats,  or  less  for  in¬ 
ferior  garments,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
apparel.  Retail  buyers  will  thus  have 
to  exercise  discrimination;  to  learn 
how  to  tell  the  better  coats  from  the 
less  desirable  ones.  They  will  learn 
that  fabrics  will  cost  more  when  they 
come  from  a  handful  of  mills  who  are 
specializing  in  the  painstaking,  high 
cost  effort  of  producing  really  out¬ 
standing  coatings  of  this  type.  If  thev 


Sports  and  Leisure  Wear.  In  this 
new  movement  to  bring  glamor  to 
men’s  wear,  the  newer  synthetics,  in  a 
wide  range  of  blended  fabrics,  are  do¬ 
ing  a  bigger  and  bigger  job.  In  sports 
and  leisure  wear,  and  the  more  relaxed 
types  of  men’s  wear  generally,  the 
former  dominance  of  all-wool  and  cot¬ 
ton  is  yielding  to  greater  use  of  Da¬ 
cron,  nylon  and  Orion  blended  with 
rayon  and  with  the  natural  fibers.  An 
important  part  of  this  trend  is  the 
greater  use  of  wash-and-wear  clothes. 

In  this  development  the  Du  Pont 


Weather- Worthy:  Jackets  of  nylon  fleece 
and  taffeta  were  tested  by  weather  observ¬ 
ers  at  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.,  in  tem¬ 
peratures  well  below  zero  and  winds  of 
1(K)  miles  an  hour.  Du  Pont  arranged  the 
test.  Mefiregor-Doniger,  Inc.,  made  the 
jackets.  This  hip-length  model,  called  the 
Mount  Washington,  is  going  into  produc- 
for  selling  in  the  fall  at  retail. 


Snow-Proof:  A  washable  nylon  snowsuit 
has  a  warm  collar  of  Dynel  pile  fabric  and 
a  fleece  lining.  Shws  are  Sylflex  treated, 
making  the  leather  water-repellent  but 
still  soft  and  flexible.  Suit  by  Weather 
Winky:  shoes  by  Play-Poise. 


your  knit  goods  s^y  sold  with 


Individual  as  a 
thumb  print 


Knit  Cottons 
with  Cyana 
Shrinkage  Control 


win  fiiends  and  fame  in 
many  places— but  one  place 
they  don’t  see  is  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Desk !  The  way  this 
finish  meets  customer 
needs... the  way  it 
pi*otects  knit  cotton  shape 
and  fit  through  repeated 
launderings... suits  every 
customer  pei-sonality 
to  a  T.  In  fact,  the  instant 
a  shopper’s  hand  meets 
the  soft,  natural  hand 
of  the  garment— they’re 
friends  for  keeps. 


IDJUSTMI 


To  make  your  customers 
happy  and  keep  your  knit 
goods  sold— get  the  full 
facts  about  Cyana 
Shrinkage  Control,  one  of 
the  most  popular  membere 
of  the  famous  family  of 
Cyana  “pei-sonality” 
finishes.  Contact  American 
Cyanamid  Company, 
Textile  Resin  Department, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York.  Circle  7-0100. 


SHRINKAGE 

CONTROL 


•  keeps  shape  and  fit 

•  resists  perspiration 

•  resists  spots  and  stains 

•  soft,  natural  hand 


PRODUCERS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  TEXTILE  RESINS 


Co.  is  taking  the  lead  with  a  tremend¬ 
ous  promotional  effort.  Other  fiber 
producers,  such  as  Celanese  with  its 
new  fiber,  Arnel,  and  Carbide  &  Car¬ 
bon  with  Dynel,  are  doing  their  share. 
In  summer  slacks  and  walking  shorts, 
Dacron-cotton  garments  will  be  sold 
in  growing  numbers,  attracting  con¬ 
sumers  largely  because  of  their  ease-of- 
care  properties.  A  recent  Du  Pont  sur¬ 
vey  of  buyers  in  58  major  department, 
specialty  and  chain  stores  across  the 
country  showed  that  Dacron-cotton 
slacks  will  be  the  most  p>opular  wash- 
and-wear  garments.  Dacron-rayon 
slacks  were  next  in  popularity.  This 
blend  has  shown  itself  to  perform  so 
well  and  is  so  p>opular  with  consumers 
that  Du  Pont  has  under  way  a  national 
tagging  program  for  men's  and  boys’ 
garments  made  of  Dacron  blended 
with  rayon.  The  tags  will  certify  that 
the  garment  contains  at  least  55  per 
cent  Dacron  with  rayon  (but  will  not 
imply  any  warranty  with  respect  to 
performance  of  the  garment  itself). 

Arnel,  too,  is  being  combined  with 
rayon  in  a  new  range  of  smart  fabrics 
featuring  ease-of-care  properties.  Typ¬ 
ical  of  these  new  fabrics  being  used  in 
slacks  and  shorts  and  shirts  is  Burling¬ 
ton’s  linen-like  “Burmilin.”  Rayon 
and  acetate  blends  in  yarn-dyed  fabrics 
are  also  showing  new  vitality.  Milli- 
ken’s  “shirt  50’’  fabric  achieves  an  im¬ 
pressive  worsted  look  combined  with 
washability  for  use  in  smart  sport 
shirts. 

Burlington  has  brought  out  a  pace¬ 
setting  rayon-acetate  slack  fabric  with 
a  new  strip>ed  texture  named  “Birch- 
bark,’’  while  in  all  acetate,  a  spjorts 
fabric  woven  of  the  new  lofted  Chrom- 
spun  yarns  of  Eastman  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ameritex  in  the  narrow 
stripes  which  are  expected  to  be  the 
dominant  style  note  in  men’s  slacks 
for  the  coming  autumn. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  achievements  in  the  renewed 
use  of  rayon-acetate  spun  fabrics  is 
“Bounty,”  a  fabric  of  Reeves  Brothers 
so  like  a  fine  worsted  that  it  fools  the 
experts.  It  will  be  used  in  men’s  and 
boys’  slacks  and  suits  and  women’s 
skirts.  Reeves,  one  of  the  most  skilled 
producers  of  outerwear  pioplins,  has 
combined  Dacron  and  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  in  a  poplin  that  will  appear  under 
different  brand  names  in  raincoats. 


Wool  Bureau  selling  aids  were  used  by 
Macy’s  New  York  in  interior  displays  like 
this  one  on  men’s  sportswear  and  business 
clothes  last  fall.  Window  displays  featured 
wool  apparel  and  the  yardstick  symbol, 
"Nothing  Measures  Up  to  Wool.” 

zipper  jackets  and  summer  suits  by 
leading  manufacturers  such  as  Mc¬ 
Gregor  (Seawind),  Londonfog  (Cali¬ 
bre  Cloth)  and  Famous-Sternberg 
(Breton  p>oplin).  Reeves  also  has 
broken  new  ground  in  sportswear 
styling  by  bringing  out  its  Cavalry' 
twills,  featuring  a  sharply  defined  rib. 

The  trend  toward  smarter  styling  in 
men’s  wear  is  also  having  a  trading- 
up  influence  on  denim  fabrics  so  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  Den¬ 
ims  are  being  smartened  by  introduc¬ 
tion  of  stripes  and  more  comfortable 
lighter  weight  fabrics.  Technical  de¬ 
velopments,  such  as  solution-dyed  fila¬ 
ment  rayon  yarns  combined  with  cot¬ 
ton,  are  making  them  tougher,  longer- 
wearing  and  more  resistant  to  fading. 
New  finishes  and  sizes  are  also  making 
denims  softer  and  more  receptive  to 
fast  dyes.  These  improvements  are  ex- 
p>ected  to  accelerate  the  spread  of  den¬ 
im’s  use  from  the  “work-clothes”  cate¬ 
gory  to  the  more  profitable  areas  of 
play  and  leisure  garments. 

Cold  Weather  Clothes.  In  men’s  out- 
ercoats,  too,  the  newer  fibers  are  mak¬ 
ing  news  and  sales  opportunities  for 


retailers.  Fresh  from  their  smashing 
success  in  women’s  wear,  Orlon-Dyjiel  | 
pile  fabrics  which  look  like  fur  have  ' 
been  introduced  in  men’s  full-length 
cold  weather  coats,  thus  striking  the 
first  resonant  note  of  novelty  in  yean 
in  this  tradition-bound  and  sluggish 
market.  If  this  novelty  should  catch  on 
and  men  in  large  numbers  start  buy¬ 
ing  furry  looking  pile  coats,  the  boost 
to  men’s  coat  departments  will  be 
tremendous. 

In  men’s  leisure  coats,  zipper  jackets 
and  similar  garments,  including  boys’ 
wear,  linings  of  nylon  fleece  and  Or- 
lon-Dynel  pile  cloth,  provide  warimh 
without  weight.  In  this  widely  varied 
range  of  garments,  shell  fabrics  of  all¬ 
nylon,  cotton-nylon,  cotton-Dacron 
and  rayon  in  blends  with  other  fiben 
are  increasingly  used,  having  largely 
displaced  fine  cotton  p>oplins.  In  heav¬ 
ier,  better  tailored  winter  leisure  coats, 
loden  cloth  in  thigh-length,  toggle- 
fastened  garments  is  the  new  front 
runner,  although  the  high  price  of 
these  garments  is  a  brake  on  wider 
acceptance. 

Revolution  in  Business  Clothes.  Men’s 
dress  shirts,  so  imp>ortant  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  millions  of  the  country’s  white  col¬ 
lar  workers,  are  also  undergoing  re¬ 
vitalizing  innovations.  Long  an  exclu¬ 
sive  market  for  cottons,  blends  of 
Dacron-cotton  are  finding  more  takers 
among  consumers,  largely  because  they 
can  be  laundered  at  home  and  lightly 
ironed  by  housewives— an  important 
sales  p>oint  as  commercial  laundry 
prices  edge  up  in  our  inflationary 
economy.  For  those  who  want  to  wash 
and  wear  without  the  aid  of  the 
laundryman,  but  prefer  all-cotton,  an 
“everyday”  all-cotton  shirt  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  England  last  year,  and 
now  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Company 
I'as  put  its  entry  in  the  field  under 
the  trade  name,  “Mansmooth.” 

The  specific  items  mentioned  here 
are  only  major  straws  in  the  new  gale 
blowing  through  men’s  wear  depart¬ 
ments.  This  big  wind  is  blowing  away 
old,  fixed  notions  of  how  men  should 
dress,  providing  a  chance  for  retailers 
to  sell  men  more  clothes— perhaps  at 
lower  unit  price,  but  with  a  much 
bigger  volume  in  the  aggregate. 

The  conventional  suit  and  overcoat, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Today’s  pattern  of  living  .  .  .  influenced  by 
increased  population,  more  travel  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  higher  incomes  .  . .  broader  education 
.  .  .  greater  leisure  .  .  .  creates  new  standards  for 
textiles  in  apparel  and  home  furnishings  markets. 

Your  customers  now  look  for  fabrics  with  fashion 
plus  function.  Fabrics  with  practical  benefits  like 
nylon  sheets  with  long  wear  and  compact  storage 
.  .  .  men’s  lightweight  clothing  that  keeps  its 
press  .  .  .  children’s  garments  that  take  tough 
wear  and  wash  easily  .  .  .  blouses  with  neatness 
that  won’t  wash  out.  Du  Pont  modern-living 
fibers  provide  the  right  answers  to  today's  accent 
on  practical  luxury  in  apparel  and  home 
furnishings. 


BElTd  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  IIVING 


THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


M 

_L  T  eet  the  Challenge 
of  Today's  Markets  with 
Du  Pont  Modern -Living  Fibers 


DU  FONT’S  MODEBN-LIVING  FIBERS 

IWLOIN  ORJ45.N  DACTRON"  RAYON  ACETATE 
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CELANESE  SCHEDULES  THREE 

The  new  soft  look  is  unquestionably  the  most  vital  trend  today.  Because  fabrics  woven  with  Celanese  acetate 

are  so  important,  Celanese  will  promote  this  trend  with — 

July  . .  .“Soft  Tempo”  high  fashion  campaign  featuring  entirely  new  crepes  of  Celanese  acetate*  and  rayon 
to  appear  in  major  fashion  magazines. 

September  ...  A  broader  base  in  “Soft  Tempo” — a  whole  fashion  campaign  on  more  popular  priced  dresses 
in  the  new  crepes  of  acetate  and  rayon. 

November  ...  A  wider  fabric  area  in  the  “dull  and  supple”  family  —  the  newly  softened,  drapable  acetate 
satins,  taffetas,  and  peaus,  as  well  as  crepes.  A  full  fashion  promotion  for  holidays. 


PROMOTIONS  OFTHE  NEW  SOFT  LOOK 

J1  of  this  merchandise  will  receive  full  Celanese  advertising  and  promotional  support.  It  will  be  featured  by 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  receive  full  scale  national  publicity.  Windows.  Interior  displays, 
jjecially  designed  tags.  Every  kind  of  advertising,  sales,  and  promotional  assist  possible.  If  you  want  this  kind 
f  assistance  for  your  crepe  and  holiday  merchandise,  see  us  at:  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  New  York  16. 

Cdanese  acetate  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  really  good  new  plied  yarn  crepes.  Acetate  supplies  a  new  lightness,  resiliency,  and  shape 
iention.  Rayon  contributes  to  the  surface  texture.  Not  only  docs  the  F.T.C.  require  you  call  these  new  crepes  ‘‘acetate  and  rayon," 
ittitis  a  distinct  advantage  to  you.  It  means  these  crepes  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  CeUneae* 
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report.  Another  contribution  to  bet 
ter  carpet  rayon  is  Hartford  Rayon 
Co.’s  improved  fiber,  “Kolorbon”  with 
greater  harshness  and  crimp  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  resilience  and  cover. 
“Kolorbon”  fiber  has  the  advantage, 
also,  of  built-in  color  and  a  range  of 
possible  color  formulas  that  is  almost 
unlimited. 

The  most  comprehensive  claims  of 
all  are  made  for  Acrilan,  Chemstrand’s 
acrylic  fiber,  which  was  introduced 
this  year  by  two  manufacturers,  in  100 
jjer  cent  constructions,  both  tufted  and 
woven.  Acrilan  is  said  to  wear  as  long 
or  longer  than  wool,  to  have  greater 
resiliency  and  to  be  unsurpassed  for 
cleanability.  Questions  raised  about 
the  fire  resistance  of  Acrilan  have  im¬ 
pelled  Chemstrand  to  issue  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  subject.  The  company 
reports  that  an  independent  testing 
laboratory  has  certified  that  Acrilan 
carpet  samples,  tested  by  the  standards 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  are  rat¬ 
ed  as  Class  1  material— normally  flam¬ 
mable  but  not  dangerous  or  highly  in¬ 
flammable.  Tested  by  the  standards 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautic  Administra¬ 
tion  for  flame-resistant  materials,  the 
samples  not  only  met  the  requirements 
but,  according  to  Chemstrand,  consid¬ 
erably  surpassed  them. 

Dynel,  also  an  acrylic  fiber,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  carpets  at  this  year’s  Janu¬ 
ary  home  furnishings  market.  Like 
the  Acrilan  product,  it  is  “fine  carpet¬ 
ing.”  Its  wear  qualities  too  are  said  to 


while  not  exactly  finished,  are  never¬ 
theless  on  the  run.  More  and  more  im¬ 
portant  men  are  wearing  sports  jack¬ 
ets  and  slacks  to  business;  the  knee- 
length  overcoat  is  giving  way  to  the 
suburban  shorter  coat;  the  topcoat  is 
yielding  to  the  raincoat  for  wear  even 
when  the  sun  is  shining;  hats  are  be¬ 
ing  discarded  for  caps;  all-wool  gar¬ 
ments  are  losing  out  to  blends;  slacks 
in  summer  are  giving  way  to  walking 
shorts;  the  “business”  shirt  with  its 
tight  collar  and  tie  gives  ground  to  the 
sport  shirt  in  bright  colors  worn  with¬ 
out  a  tie. 

For  retailers  this  revolution  means 
the  chance  of  more  sales,  but  it  also 
means  harder  work,  more  worries.  Re¬ 
tailers  will  have  to  stock  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  highly  styled,  brightly  colored 
items  in  men’s  wear  departments  with 
greater  risk  of  markdowns  than  with 
old-fashioned  staple  goods.  In  a  word, 
men’s  wear  departments  are  beginning 
to  learn  how  to  live  dangerously. 


confidently  claim  wearing  qualities, 
resiliency,  soil-resistance  and  color 
clarity  equal  to  or  surpassing  wool. 
These  research  and  development  efforts 
have  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  discour¬ 
agement  that  many  carjjet  producers 
and  retailers  have  felt  about  synthet¬ 
ics  in  the  past,  because  their  success  is 
vital  to  this  industry.  It  will  free  car¬ 
pet  manufacturers  from  their  uneasy 
dependence  on  wool,  with  its  price 
and  supply  problems  and  inventory 
risks. 

Among  several  new  developments  of 
the  past  year,  the  increasing  use  of 
nylon  stands  out.  Improved  yarns  have 
been  created  for  this  purpose,  and 
three  fiber  producers— Du  Pont,  Indus¬ 
trial  Rayon  and  Allied  Chemical- 
work  continuously  with  carpet  mills 
to  gain  more  acceptance  for  the  fiber 
and  to  help  with  production  problems. 
Their  efforts  are  paying  off.  All  the 
major  manufacturers  have  nylon 
blends  in  their  lines  and  the  number 
who  produce  all-nylon  carpets  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Even  the  hold-outs  on  all¬ 
nylon  energetically  promote  the  nylon 
content  of  their  blended  carpets  as 
contributing  extra  durability  and— in 
rayon  blends— improved  resistance  to 
crush. 

Rayon,  now  a  dominant  carpet  fiber 
like  wool,  continues  to  be  improved. 
One  such  improvement  is  the  new 
rayon  fiber,  Super-L,  by  American  Vis¬ 
cose,  whose  greater  resistance  to  soil¬ 
ing  has  already  been  described  in  this 


Home  Furnishings  Fabrics 

Floor  Coverings.  The  new  synthetics, 
though  at  times  exasperating,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  excite¬ 
ment,  novelty  and'  movement  preva¬ 
lent  today  in  a  once-staid  section  of 
home  furnishings.  Years  of  develop¬ 
ment  work  by  the  fiber  producers  have 
culminated  in  the  introduction  of 
yarns  specially  engineered  for  carpet 
use,  for  which  their  producers  now 


Office  Interiors  need  work-saving,  hard-wearing  fabrics. 
At  left,  the  curtains  are  of  Fortasaran,  a  cloth  woven  of 
Fortisan  and  blended  yarn  of  Saran  and  Dynel.  The 
fabric  does  not  absorb  moisture  or  stains.  Below,  the 
newest  use  of  Dynel  is  in  carpet,  shown  here  in  the  cob- 
ference  room  of  National  Carbon  Company’s  Parma, 
Ohio  laboratories. 


the  cotton  and  rayon  blends 

Cotton  carpets  and  ings,  such  as  Saratoga  and  the  new  Nassau  by  CC-Needletuft, 
are  unequalled  for  soft,  plush  texture,  clarity  of  colors  and  their  long  wearing  qualities. 

Good  Rayon  blended  with  Wool  or  Nylon  makes  excellent  carpets  of  unequalled 
value  in  the  lower  and  medium  price  ranges.  For  its  Arista  and  Westwood  qualities, 
CC-Needletuft  uses  a  specially  engineered  Spimvis  Rayon-Nylon  or  Rayon- Wool 
blend  which  takes  hard  wear  and  repeated  cleanings  unlike  any  other  carpet 
fibre  in  the  price  range. 


the  wool  group 

Wool,  the  leading  fibre  for  carpets  for  centuries,  will  never  disappear  from 
the  market.  Fine  wool  in  fine  carpets,  by  reputable  manufacturers,  is  dear  in  price 
and  scarce  in  quantity.  CC-Needletuft  uses  only  the  best  wool  in  its  100%  Glenlock 
quality  and  its  Spunvis  Rayon-Wool  blend  in  the  Stanford  group. 


the  100%  nylons 

Nylon  fibre  makes  the  finest  contemporary-type  carpets.  Carpets  like  Georgian, 
Dynasty  and  Roxana  offer  contemporaiy  beauty  PLUS  good  resilience, 
extreme  cleanability,  and  wearability.  They  are  moth  and  mildew-proof. 

Nylon  is  also  a  great  strengthener  when  blended  with  other  fibres. 


Carpets  made  of  acrylic  fibres,  such  as  ACRILAN®*  have  the  feel  and 
appearance  of  fine  traditional  carpets  with  all  the  performance  which  can  be 
engineered  into  a  science  fibre.  New  textvires,  such  as  Whitney,  Laramie,  McKinley 
and  Mitchell,  offer  extreme  resilience,  cleanability,  and  wearability.  They 
are  moth,  mildew-proof  and  non-allergenic.  Beautiful  Permatone  colors  are  extremely 
fast.  New  Permapad  backing  gives  additional  “heft”  smd  stability. 

*  Acrylic  fiber  by  Chematrand 


Beoently  expanded  faoilitieB  permit  addition 
of  new  aooonntst  Oontaet  your  nearest 
Cabin  Crafts-Needletuft  office  today! 


Stain-resistant  finishes  for  upholstery  and 
slipcover  fabrics  received  their  first  inten¬ 
sive  promotion  during  the  past  year.  This 
is  a  Jordan  Marsh  window  display  featur¬ 
ing  Dow  Ca>rning’s  Syl-mer  finish  and  lag. 


20  Designers  contributed  to  this  exhibit  of 
miniature  carpets,  set  up  for  Du  Pont  by 
Dorothy  Liebes,  to  demonstrate  the  styl¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  nylon  yarns. 


be  oustanding,  and  it  is  described  as 
having  “built-in  resistance  to  soiling, 
staining,  burning  and  chemical  dam¬ 
age.” 

In  a  lower  price  range,  tufted  carpet 
using  Eastman’s  heavy  denier  bulked 
acetate  is  another  recent  arrival  on 
the  market.  This  new  carpet  yarn  (de¬ 
scribed  more  fully  earlier  in  our  re- 
j>ort)  is  said  to  have  lasting  resilience 
and  good  wearing  qualities.  Celanese 
too  introduced  high-crimp  acetate 
staple  for  blending  in  flfx>r  coverings. 


Improuements  in  Finishes 

I'r  is  an  old  saying  among  textile 
jx.‘ople  that  “finishing  makes  the 
fabric.”  With  chemists  working  hard¬ 
er  than  ever  to  devise  new  finishes  that 
add  more  performance  propterties  to 
fabrics,  the  old  saying  has  never  been 
truer  than  today.  The  latest  big  de¬ 
velopment  in  finishes  is  the  bacterio- 
stats.  These  are  finishes  which  inhibit 
growth  of  bacteria  which  cause  per¬ 
spiration  odors,  discoloration,  mildew 
and  even  infectious  micro-organisms. 

The  Sanitized  Sales  Co.  of  America, 
Inc.,  says  of  its  “Sanitized”  proce.ss  that 
it  “retards  the  development  of  germ 
life”  and  causes  fabrics  to  “retain  their 
hygienic  characteristics  through  re¬ 
peated  washings  and  dry  cleanings.” 
The  Sanitized  Co.  says  that  sales 
jumped  100  pter  cent  in  1956  and  that 
bigger  increases  are  expected  in  1957. 

Another  major  bacteriostat  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid’s  Cyana  Purifying 
Finish  which  is  intended  sp)ecifically  to 
inhibit  perspiration  odor  on  dresses, 
blouses,  underwear  and  other  close-to- 
the-body  wearing  apparel.  More  sweep 
ing  in  its  claims  is,  "Corobex,”  said  to 
make  textiles,  furs,  plastics  and  rubber 
“self-sterilizing”  and  capable  of  de- 


Synthetics  have  captured  a  sizable  share  of 
the  blanket  market,  particularly  because 
of  (heir  easier  laundering  feature.  This 
one  is  of  Orion,  made  l)y  Peppcrell. 


Curtains  and  Draperies.  Having  com¬ 
pletely  taken  over  the  marquisette 
curtain  field,  synthetic  fabrics  are 
pressing  on  strongly  into  the  area  of 
opaque  and  semi-opaque  drapteries. 
Fiber  glass  and  Dacron  are  making 
news  this  year  by  app>earing  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  variety  of  printed  and  woven  drap¬ 
eries.  Solution-dyed  acetate  and  rayon, 
aided  greatly  by  their  outstanding 
color  fastness  to  sunlight  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  fumes,  are  also  steadily  gaining. 
Heartening  also  is  the  trend  of  more 
and  more  manufacturers  to  give  strong 
guarantees  that  their  drajiery  fabrics 
will  not  fade  or  otherwise  premature¬ 
ly  deteriorate  in  use— guarantees  that 
retailers  can  use  effectively  in  their 
own  selling.  Another  added  selling 
proint  for  drapery  fabrics  is  a  stej)  by 


one  manufacturer  to  offer  54-inch 
goods  in  a  cotton  draprery  cloth  in 
p'lacc  of  the  former  48-inch  w’idth.  It 
is  exjx^cted  that  competitors  will  fol¬ 
low  this  trend,  thus  giving  consumers 
more  for  their  money. 

Owens  Corning  has  introduced  a 
new  finish  that  makes  Fiberglas  cur¬ 
tains  more  durably  white,  thus  en¬ 
hancing  their  attractiveness  in  use. 
One  manufacturer  of  marquisettes  has 
brought  out  a  heavier  denier  fabric 
that  is  machine  washable.  .Another 
has  a  seamless  fiber  glass  fabric  ready¬ 
made  in  double  width  to  answer  the 
demand  for  multiple  width  curtains. 


AO  ON  CMORAY  WASHFASTNESS 


There  once  was  a  retailer’s  daughter 
Who  fell  in  a  tub  of  hot  water 
She  emitted  a  shriek 
But  her  dress  didn’t  streak 
Now  she’s  Coloray’s  hottest  supporter!* 


♦  SERIOUSLY— the  washfastness  of  Courtauhls’  Coloray  rayon  fiber  is  simply  spec¬ 
tacular!  Tests  under  AATCC  procedures  prove  it.  In  laundries— in  home  washing 
machines— 180®  hot  water  and  more— Coloray  colors  do  not  fade,  streak  or  run. 
Do  not  stain  the  white  wash.  And  Coloray  washfastness,  of  course,  is  unaffected 
by  finishes  like  shrink  and  crease  resistance.  There’s  never  been  a  complaint  almut 
the  washfastness  of  Courtauhls’  solution-dyed  filn'r.  Never  in  the  18  years  of  its 
existence!  What  a  wonderful  advantage  Coloray  colorfastness  is  for  ever\  kind 
of  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  Make  sure  you  feature  merchandise  made  with 
Coloray,  the  filwr  with  cagerl-in  color  that  cant  ttet  out. 


For  further  information,  write; 

I  yy  I  II  tAlAtAthA)\HC.  '  First  name  in  maa-madi- fbers.  hrsi  name  In  Mtlutioa-drfinfi 

lx  I  I  000  FlFfH  AVE.ME,  .NEVl  YORK  20  •  Greensboro.  .\.  C  •  Le  Moyne  PInnI.  Mobile.  Ala. 
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Demonstration  at  B.  Altman  8c  Co.  shows  customers  how 
Avisco  rayon  rugs  are  made.  The  setup  includes  a  model 
rayon  producing  machine  and  a  miniature  20-needle 
tufting  machine.  The  proper  method  of  cleaning  rayon 
carpet  is  explained  too.  Pegboard  units  tell  the  story  of 
the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  and  show  carpet  samples. 


stroying  disease-producing  bacteria. 
This  finish  is  expected  to  have  special 
application  on  dia{)ers  and  nurses’ 
uniforms. 

Progress  is  also  being  made  in  stain- 
repellent  finishes.  New  formulations 
such  as  Minnesota  Mining’s  “Scotch- 
gard”  broaden  the  effectiveness  of  these 
finishes  to  include  oil  and  grease  stains, 
supplementing  their  previously  estab¬ 
lished  use  in  checking  water-borne 
stains.  Also  going  beyond  their  use  on 
apparel  fabrics,  these  stain-resistant 
finishes  are  now  being  used  for  drap¬ 
eries  and  upholstery. 

The  Cravenette  Company  intro¬ 
duced  its  DOS  finish,  designed  to  give 
luster  and  silkiness,  as  well  as  water 
repellent  effect,  to  fur  and  to  Orlon- 
Dynel  fabrics.  New  silicone  formula¬ 
tions  for  application  to  wool  have 
l)een  developed  by  both  Dow  Corning, 
under  the  Syl-mer  trademark,  and  by 
the  Cravenette  Company.  These  are 
l)eing  featured  by  a  number  of  men’s 
suit  manufacturers.  They  improve  the 
water  repellency,  crease  retention  and 
s|X)t-  and  wrinkle-resistance  of  the 
wool  fabric. 

Wash-and-wear  finishes,  now  virtu¬ 
ally  standard  on  cotton  washable  fab¬ 
rics  and  widely  used  on  cellulosic  syn¬ 
thetics  such  as  rayon  and  acetate,  are 
moving  forward  to  conquer  wool 
goods.  Shrinkage-resistant  finishes  for 
wool  shirts  and  dresses  are,  of  course. 


well  established.  Now  extensive  re¬ 
search,  financed  by  wool  growers,  has 
begun  to  make  wool  fabrics  washable 
with  little  or  no  need  for  ironing;  to 
make  them  capable  of  jjermanent 
pleating  even  when  subject  to  frequent 
launderings  and  to  improve  estab¬ 
lished  methods  of  making  them  shrink¬ 
age-resistant. 

Another  direction  in  which  new 
finishes  are  helping  make  wool  fabrics 
more  salable  is  the  increased  emphasis 
on  mothproofing  undertaken  by  Geigy, 
maker  of  the  leading  mothproof  finish, 
“Mitin.”  This  finish  is  now  being  used 
on  carpets  and  rugs,  and  Geigy  is  push¬ 
ing  an  extensive  advertising  program 
to  further  mothproofing  for  all  wool 
fabrics,  especially  in  apparel. 

Because  of  the  nylon  producers’  im¬ 
proved  dyes  and  dyeing  techniques, 
many  nylon  fabrics  have  better  color¬ 
fastness  and  brighter  colors  this  year. 

To  lick  the  major  problem  of  yellow¬ 
ing  of  nylon  garments,  Purex  Corp. 
has  introduced  a  new  chlorine  bleach 
said  to  be  the  first  guaranteed  safe  on 
nylon  garments.  Along  with  this  prod¬ 
uct,  “Beads  O’  Bleach,’’  the  manufac¬ 
turer  advances  a  radical  new  theory  of 
nylon  laundering.  To  avoid  yellow¬ 
ing,  Purex  says,  white  nylons  should 
not  be  given  light  laundering,  but 
should  be  machine-washed  when  pos¬ 
sible,  using  its  bleach  and  a  heavy  duty 
detergent. 


Tags,  Labels  and  Standards 

IN  the  past  12  months,  there  has  been 
concrete  and  measurable  progress  in 
the  use  of  objective,  reliable  standards 
of  fabric  performance.  Such  progress 
has  been  achieved  largely  through  the 
boldly  pioneering  efforts  of  American 
Viscose  Corp.,  the  largest  producer  of 
rayon  and  a  major  producer  of  ace¬ 
tate.  The  company  has  broadened  its 
“Avisco  Integrity  Plan’’  for  providing 
performance  and  maintenance  tags  for 
fabrics  containing  its  fibers.  Fabrics 
licensed  under  the  plan  must  now  con¬ 
form  with  the  requirements  of  Stand¬ 
ard  L  22  of  the  American  Standards 
Association  for  fabrics  containing  ray¬ 
on  and  acetate.  Standard  L  22  was 
prepared  with  the  active  support  and 
encouragement  of  NRDGA. 

For  fabrics,  both  in  apparel  and 
home  furnishings,  that  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Integrity  plan, 
tags  are  provided.  A  green-bordered 
tag  with  the  word  “w’ashable”  is  at-  I 
tached  to  fabrics  that  can  withstand  j 
laundering  by  home  machine  or  com¬ 
mercial  laundry  without  fading,  bleed¬ 
ing  or  shrinking  out  of  fit,  and  will  | 
also  withstand  chlorine  damage.  A  | 
yellow-bordered  tag  marked  “machine  ' 
washable  at  warm  setting’’  is  providet'  ; 
for  fabrics  that  will  not  shrink  out  of 
fit  or  suffer  perceptible  color  change 
when  laundered  at  home  by  machine 
at  temp>eratures  not  in  excess  of  105 
degrees  F.  A  red-bordered  tag  marked  j 
“dry  cleanable’’  is  provided  for  fabrics  i 
that  can  be  safely  dry  or  wet  cleaned  ' 
by  any  competent  cleaning  establish¬ 
ment.  [ 

The  crux  of  the  plan,  of  course,  is 
careful  licensing  of  finishers  and  con-  ' 
verters  and  painstaking  checks  on  the 
way  they  observe  the  plan.  This  r 
American  Viscose  is  doing  with  im-  ^ 
pressive  thoroughness  and  at  no  little 
exjiense.  More  than  one  million  gar¬ 
ments  were  tagged  by  last  fall  and  new 
tags  are  being  used  at  the  rate  of  j 
600,000  per  month.  To  instruct  store 
personnel  on  the  Avisco  Integrity  Pro-  . 
gram,  the  company  has  available  a  10-  i 
minute  sound  film,  “Tagged  for  | 
Quality.”  I 

Reeves  Brothers,,  an  imp>ortant  fab-  | 
ric  manufacturer,  is  also  observing  the 
requirements  of  L  22  for  all  its  rayon  | 
and  acetate  fabrics,  thus  breaking  new  ] 
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NO  MAGAZINE 

IS  EVEN 

A  CLOSE  SECOND  TO 
PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 
IN  CHILDREN’S 
FASHION 
LEADERSHIP 


PARENTS’  LEADS  M  FAStWN  EDHORiAL 
SUPPORTI 

In  1956...  10%  of  nil  PARENTS'  editorial 
linage  was  devoted  to  children’s  wearing  apparel . . . 
2%  times  that  of  Good  Housekeeping 
20  times  that  of  McCall's 
50  times  that  of  Life 
(No  linage  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal) 

PARENH’ LEADS  M  CHADREin  FASHION 
ADVERTISMGI 

In  1956... PARENTS’  carried  140  pages 
of  children’s  fashion  advertising . . . 

Double  that  of  Good  Housekeeping 
Six  times  that  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Seven  times  that  of  McCall’s 
Six  and  one-half  times  that  of  Life 


M  1956...PARENTS’carrMd 

27%  of  all  Apparel,  Footwear  and 
Accessories  advertising 
52%  of  all  Infants’  and  Children’s  Apparel 
advertising 

86%  of  all  Ready-to-Wear  advertising 

43%  of  all  Footwear  advertising 

carried  by  the  leading  women’s  magazines. 

M  1956...RnAllERS  bovglit 

nearly  7,000.000  lines  of  newspaper  space  to 
tie  in  with  leading  brands  advertised  in 
PARENTS’  MAGA2lNE...an  18%  increase 
over  1955. 


INFLUENCE! 


Only  PARENTS’  featnrea  children’s 
fashioas  in  every  iasne — twelve  sMaths 
a  ycarl 

Only  PARENTS’  concentrates  100%  on 
families  with  children— a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  children  of  every  age  level 
to  14  than  any  other  magazine  1 


PARINTS'  Mogozins  CawiMidoliaa  Sad 

An  out$tanding  Belling  force— 
everywhere! 

Atk  about  its  use  for  your  brand! 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE,  51  Vaixkrtiilt  An.,  N.  Y.  IT  •  AtUnts  •  Boston  •  Ckioco  *  Um  Anioloi  •  Son  Prsnciseo 
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ground  for  others  to  follou'.  Du  Pont 
is  providing  hang  tags  with  care  in- 
strtictions  for  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics 
made  with  its  fibers,  with  s[>ecial  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  more  delicate  women’s 
wear  faltrics  containing  various  forms 
of  acetate. 

The  trend  to  use  hang  tags  to  con¬ 
vey  care  instrtictions  to  constimers  and 
for  identification  of  fibers  and  finishes 
as  well  as  branded  fabrics  is,  in  fact, 
sweeping  the  textile  industry.  Indeed, 
the  garment  or  other  textile  prtxluct 
that  reaches  the  store  without  one  or 
more  impressively  printed  hang  tags 
dangling  from  it  is  growing  tpiite  rare. 
But  the  fact  that  many  of  these  tags 
get  separated  from  garments  in  the 
store  is  causing  concern.  More  an  I 
more  retailers  are  coming  to  believe 
that  permanently  affixed  labels  giving 
care  instructions  and  fiber  conteT 
would  be  more  tiseful  than  hang  tags 

Wash -and -Wear  Question.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  another  important  area  of 
textiles,  the  so-called  wash-and-wear 
fabrics,  there  is  an  increasing  feeling 
that  more  acctirate  and  honest  term¬ 
inology'  is  necessary.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  true  wash-and-wear  fabric  is  otie  that 
can  be  worn  after  washing  with  no 
need  for  ironing.  But  most  wash-and- 
wear  fabrics  are  offered  on  the  basis 
that  they  can  be  worn  after  washing 
“with  little  or  no  ironing.”  This 
ambiguous  qualification  immediatel. 
raises  the  question:  “How  much  iron¬ 
ing  is  a  ‘little’  ironing?”  I'he  answer 
given  by  the  wash-and-wear  defenders 
i«  that  the  amount  of  ironing  dejjend s 
upon  the  personal  standards  of  indi¬ 
vidual  consumers.  Thus  the  whole 
issue  is  thrown  into  the  realm  of  the 
widely  varying  anil  highly  subjective 
tastes  of  individuals. 

Within  the  textile  inihistry,  solu¬ 
tions  to  this  ilifficult  problem  are  being 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  number  of 
recommended  definitions  of  wash-and- 
wear  garments.  .All  these  definit'ons 
are  being  ptit  forward  in  the  hope 
that  the  industry  can  find  some  objec¬ 
tive  basis  of  agreement  that  will  lead 
to  honest  and  enforceable  stanilards 
for  wash-and-wear.  One  of  the  latest 
and  most  succinct  of  these  proffered 
definitions  was  submitted  last  March 
by  that  detached  and  austerely  scien¬ 
tific  body.  Committee  I)-13  of  the 


.American  Society  for  Testing  .Materi¬ 
als:  “.A  wash-and-wear  fabric  is  one 
that  can  be  made  into  a  garment  that 
will  satisfactorily  retain  its  original 
neat  appearance  after  repea teil  ivear 
and  laundering,  with  occasional  or  no 
ironing.” 

While  the  debate  rages,  there  are 
some  plain-spoken  people  who  believe 
that  wash-and-wear  is  actually  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  standardized  and  enforceable 
definition.  These  persons  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  gooil  idea  to  abandon 
the  questionable  term  altogether  and 
substitute  for  it  stub  Ic's  debafil.k' 
and  more  believable  expressions  as 
“minimum  care”  or  “easy  care”  fabrics. 

Textile  Promotions 

GL.ANCE  through  the  big-circu¬ 
lation  women’s  magazines,  the 
fashion  publicatiotis  and  the  New 
V'ork  Times  Magazine  should  give  the 
soft  goods  retailer  a  warm  feeling  that 
he  is  being  strongly  supported  by  the 
big  chemical  companies  that  make 
man-made  fibers. 

A  list  of  these  major  promotional 
efforts  would  be  too  long  to  present 
here,  anil  would  be  incomplete:  in  the 
perpetual  three-ring  circus  that  is  the 
textile  industry,  new  promotional  acts 
keep  bursting  on  the  scene  with  sur¬ 
prising  suildenness.  But  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  a  few  typical 
promotional  efforts  carrieil  on  by  yarn 
jtriKlucers  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is 
goitig  on  in  this  field. 

Du  Pont  is  concentrating  its  pro¬ 
motional  activities  on  its  newer  fibers. 
For  Orion,  Du  Pout’s  acylii  fi’  er, 


the  company  this  year  will  carry  out 
a  program  saiil  to  be  the  biggest  ever 
put  behind  any  one  fiber.  Covered 
in  this  promotional  effort  will  Ire  18 
different  forms  of  women’s  anil  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear, 
home  furnishings  and  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts.  Orion  advertising  will  appear  in 
20  leading  consumer  magazines  and  in 
trade  publications.  Additional  radio, 
television  and  newspaper  advertisin}» 
will  reach  an  expected  audietice  of 
more  than  10  million  people.  .As  pan 
of  the  catnpaign,  there  will  be  proiiio- 
tlonal  tie-ins  with  200  major  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores,  along  with 
visits  by  Du  Pont  specialists  in  .800 
stores  to  work  with  training  directors, 
buyers,  fashion  coordinators  and  sales 
people. 

.American  V'iscose,  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  rayon  producer,  has  a  big  program 
designeil  to  lonvince  textile  peo))le. 
1  eta i lets  anil  consumers  that  modern 
ravoti  is  better  than  ever.  .As  one  of 
its  efforts  to  refurbish  rayon’s  reputa¬ 
tion  ivith  consumers.  .American  V^iscosc 
is  ilemonstrating  a  inoilel  rayon  spin¬ 
ning  machine  in  department  stores. 
Some  150  stores  have  already  been 
visited  by  six  of  these  units,  e.itli 
remaining  a  whole  week,  and  each 
visit  being  supported  by  a  thorough 
program  of  local  publicity  including 
invitations  to  school  groups  to  witness 
the  demonstration.  American  Viscose 
reports  that  these  demonstrations  have 
crowded  stores  and  have  greatly 
pleased  participating  retailers. 

Right  this  month,  a  big  retail  store 
promotion  of  .Arnel,  Celanese’s  new 
fiber,  has  reacheil  its  cliitiax.  -Stressing 


Fahrenheit,  Brand  &  Op 
penheinier’s  urethane  inter¬ 
lining.  was  introduced  con¬ 
vincingly  to  the  New  York 
press  by  a  demonstration  in 
a  cold  storage  room. 
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Pay  for  Themselves!* 

*By  luring  new  customers  into  the  yard-goods  de¬ 
partment,  by  saving  space,  by  displaying  more 
fabrics,  by  reducing  soilage,  by  reducing  selling  time 
and  the  number  of  sales  personnel  .  .  .  TUBECRAFT 
fixtures  pay  for  themselves. 


Saves  Money! 


They  save  space,  time  and  soil- 
age.  400  bolts  can  be  displayed 
individually  in  a  space  5  x  10 
feet.  12  rolls  of  fabrics  per  foot 
of  wall  space.  Selection  can  be 
made  without  disturbing  remain 
ing  stock. 


Sells  More! 


Customers  are  lured  into  the  de¬ 
partment  by  the  beauty  of  the 
fixtures  and  fabrics.  Every  bolt  is 
visible  and  available.  Customers 
see  more  fabrics  and  buy  more. 
Impulse  sales  will  hit  an  all-time 
high. 


The  Tubecraft  New  Look 


Writ*  for  our  mw  1957  Catalog 


TfCcuM^aetuniH^  (foMtfKuttf;  *}hc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  NEW  YORK  OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM:  350  WEST  31  *t  ST. 

LOGAN,  UTAH  •  -  PHONE  2356  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  -  -  -  -  PHONE  LOngocr*  4-8440 


Adds  Beauty! 


Dazzling  new  fixtures  match  your 
store  decor.  Rich  mahogany,  nat¬ 
ural  birch,  black  antique  oak, 
and  other  finishes  lend  the  same 
elegant  look  to  your  store  as  the 
fine  furniture  gives  your  home. 


•4 


turers,  and  many  of  the  medium  sized 
ones,  have  stepped  up  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  over-all  promotion,  often 
with  specific  opportunities  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  tie  in  and  otherwise 
participate.  The  promotional  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  textile  industry 
to  retailers  are  numerous  and  compli¬ 
cated;  how  many  to  elect  to  join  is  a 
decision  store  management  has  to 
make  with  care,  after  weighing  the 
probable  gains  from  such  participa¬ 
tion  against  the  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  that  is  required  to 
do  the  promotion  job  properly. 


New  Dimensions  in  Fabrics 

Fabrics  for  apparel  and  household 
uses  are  usually  woven  or  knitted. 
From  time  to  time,  light  word  feltj 
enjoy  a  return  to  popularity  in  ap^ 
parel  as  in  the  past  few  years  whet 
there  has  been  a  vogue  for  felt  skirti 
Now  these  traditional  types  of  fabric 
—woven,  knitted  and  felted— are  being 
supplemented  by  nonwoven  fabric 
made  of  synthetic  fibers  held  together  ; 
by  a  bonding  agent;  by  plastics  such- 
as  vinyl,  and  by  high-strength  papea 
The  nonwoven  fabrics,  made  with 
nylon,  rayon,  acetate,  and  Dacron,  are 
finding  growing  use  as  garment  inter 
linings.  In  these  uses  they  have  ad¬ 
vantages  of  light  weight,  porosity,  re¬ 
silience,  shape  retention,  freedom  from 
shrinkage.  Among  the  garments  rely  ’ 
ing  more  and  more  on  these  nonwov-| 
ens  for  shape-giving  interlinings  are 
coats,  dresses,  brassieres,  petticoats, 
shoes.  Nonwovens,  some  of  them  at¬ 
tractively  dyed  and  printed,  are  also 
being  made  up  into  curtains,  table¬ 
cloths,  napkins,  diapers,  and  dispos-l 


Arnel  fabrics  for  summer  wear  (on- 
the-go  fabrics)  the  promotion  bearing 
the  title,  “Go  via  Arnel,”  features  the 
usual  barrage  of  advertising  in  leading 
magazines  all  timed  to  appear  this 
month.  In  advance,  Celanese  has 
worked  hard  with  stores  across  the 
country,  providing  them  with  resource 
lists,  fashion  shows  and  much  local 
publicity.  For  fall,  Celanese  will  have 
a’nother  major  promotion,  this  one 
devoted  to  the  new  “soft”  look  in 
fabrics  and  featuring  acetate  crepes. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  yarn 
producers,  the  bigger  fabric  manufac¬ 


ceptance  for  vinyl  rainwear.  Heavier 
plastic  fabrics,  made  by  coating  cloth 
with  plastics  finished  to  have  a  wide 
variety  of  leather-like  textures,  are 
being  increasingly  used  in  jackets  and 
women  and  children. 


coats  for  men, 

When  first  introduced,  these  garments 
had  a  regrettable  tendency  to  burst  at 
the  armholes  in  cold  weather.  Im- 


carpets  of  Acrilan 


in  styling,  are  making  these  plastic 
garments  more  durable  and  more; 
acceptable  fashionwise. 

Exjjerimental  work  is  going  on  to' 
develop  strong,  supple,  cloth-like  pa¬ 
pers  which  can  be  used  in  skira, 
dresses,  and  disposable  utility  gar¬ 
ments.  One  paper  manufacturer^ 
caused  a  sensation  last  year  when  it 
displayed  on  TV  a  group  of  papel( 
dresses,  including  evening  gowmj 
which  it  was  hinted,  might  some  dayj 
retail  at  |3  to  $5. 


are  the  answer  to  your  search  for  classical  beauty, 
(»ntenaporary  performance  . . .  assured  volume  in  rugs  and  carpets. 

Another  fine  science  fiber  from  CC-Needletuft . . 
in  four  magnificent  new  textures. 


Recently  expanded  facilities  make  it  possible  for  CC-Needletuft  to 
open  additional  accounts. 

Wire  or  telephone  your  nearest  CC-Needletuft  office  today! 


*  Acrylic  fiber  by  Cheimtrand 


Effect  on  Buying.  Such  an  approach 
will  immediately  bring  to  light  facts 
that  are  obscured  by  percentage  think¬ 
ing  and  formula  pricing,  and  can  have 
a  radical  effect  on  merchandise  decis¬ 
ions,  said  Mr.  Jones.  For  example,  the 
value  of  superior  product  quality,  or 
of  better  warehousing  and  distribution 
facilities,  or  of  prepacks,  might  assume 
more  importance  in  the  buying  decis¬ 
ion.  The  low-price  unit  may  be  seen 
to  contribute  far  less  to  departmental 
figures  than  previously  supposed.  If 
a  buyer  feels  he  must  stock  certain 
merchandise  even  at  an  unsatisfactory 
profit,  he  will,  at  any  rate,  be  making 
his  decision  in  full  possession  of  the 
profit  facts.  And  in  all  cases,  when  the 
profit  potential  is  accurately  known,  it 
is  a  guide  to  promotion  exp>enditures. 

The  whole  aim  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  accounting,  Mr.  Jones  empha¬ 
sized,  is  to  enable  the  merchandiser  to 
assume  responsibility  for  net  profit;  to 
give  him  a  bigger  stake  in  expanse  con¬ 
trol.  Asked  by  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  how  they  could  get  merchandise 
management  accounting  started  in 
their  stores,  he  said: 

“If  you  want  this  type  of  informa- 
controllable  dollar  profit  he  can  real-  tion,  you,  the  merchandise  manager, 

ize  on  a  given  item.  There  are  differ-  must  ask  for  it.  It  is  not  the  type  of 

ent  expenses  involved  in  the  handling  information-gathering  you  should  wait 

of  different  items,  but  all  the  items  in  for  the  controller  to  initiate;  its  pur- 

a  department  can  be  classified  into  a  pose  is  to  improve  merchandising,  not 

reasonably  limited  number  of  “cost  to  improve  control  records.  Talk  to 

patterns.”  This  fact  makes  it  practi-  your  controller  about  it;  set  up  an  ex- 

cal  to  set  up  guides  that  will  tell  the  f>eriment  with  one  department  or  one 

buyer  in  advance  what  th^  control-  group  of  departments.” 

lable  profit  in  dollars  will  be  for  any 

item  at  any  given  selling  price.  [See  Manual  to  Come.  Mr.  Jones  reported. 
Stores,  February  1957,  for  a  detailed  and  the  NRDGA  Controllers’ Congress 
description.]  later  confirmed,  that  an  intensive 


A  REPORT  on  the  high  points  of  the  lively, 
^ '  two-day,  six-session  conference  of  the 
NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  month.  Merchandise,  mer¬ 
chandising,  the  shake-up  in  selling  methods 
and  the  new  techniques  of  promotion  all  came 
under  discussion  in  a  meeting  that  was  most 
notable  for  its  free  exchange  of  information 
and  the  all-audience  participation  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  question  and  answer  periods. 


Spotting  the  Profit  Items 


The  concept  of  merchandise 
agement  accounting  introduced  at 
the  NRDGA’s  annual  convention  in 
January,  was  presented  to  the  home 
furnishings  merchandise  managers  by 
Robert  I.  Jones,  partner,  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  &  Co.,  Chicago  management 
consultants. 

The  purpose  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  accounting  is  to  provide  the 
buyer  with  advance  knowledge  of  the 


man- 


iifc.  Largest  Delegation 

1  here  were  l.S  merchandisers  and  buyers  in  the  group  that  came  to  tlie  meeting  from 
Koos  Bros.,  Rahway,  N.  J.  Sixth  from  the  right  is  Charles  D.  Stapp,  vice  president. 


* 


study  program  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  Congress  which  will  culminate  in 
the  publication  of  a  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agement  Accounting  Manual.  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  is  cooperating  in  the 
study  and  has  volunteered  to  write  the 
manual.  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  estimated 
that  from  two  to  three  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  work.  Mr. 
Jones  will  continue  to  discuss  the  tech¬ 
nique  with  management,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  controller  groups  in  various 
cities;  and  a  series  of  seminars  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
next  year. 

Sagafof  a  Warehouse  Store 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  warehouse  store,  as  told  to  the 
home  furnishings  conference  by  R.  H. 
Summers,  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  substituting  for  Norbert  Armour, 
Carson’s  vice  president  and  assistant 
general  manager: 

In  1954,  Carson’s  held  its  first  ware¬ 
house  sale,  on  a  July  weekend,  Friday 
night  through  Sunday.  The  warehouse 
is  15  miles  south  of  the  Loop  store,  on 
a  main  north-and-south  artery.  It  was 
readied  for  the  sale  simply  by  clearing 
it  out  and  bringing  in  the  merchandise 
and  some  cash  registers.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  people  swarmed  into  the  place; 
state  troopers  had  to  be  called  to  un¬ 
snarl  the  traffic;  sales  passed  $300,000. 

These  results  strongly  suggested  the 
need  of  another  outlet,  but  with  its 
previous  branch  store  commitments, 
Carson’s  could  only  clear  a  space— 
30,000  feet— in  the  warehouse  for  a 
permanent  selling  setup.  Here  major 
appliances,  furniture,  carf>ets,  house- 
wares,  china  and  glass  and  a  few  soft 
lines  from  the  basement  were  stocked. 
Then  Carson’s  began  to  learn  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  operating  a  warehouse  store 
—a  process  which  eventually  brought 
this  outlet  to  the  status  of  a  branch 
store  with  a  sjiecial  clientele,  with  75 
per  cent  of  its  merchandise  specially 
bought  for  this  clientele  and  sold  at 
full  markup.  In  the  beginning,  the 
warehouse  store  was  opeil  seven  days 
a  week  and  five  nights  until  10,  creat¬ 
ing  "many  problems  of  staffing  the 
store  at  these  hours.”  At  this  early 
stage,  minimum  service  was  empha- 
siied  and  all  the  merchandise  was 


tagged  with  two  prices— one  if  deliv¬ 
ered,  one  if  taken-with. 

Discount  Headaches.  "We  were  trying 
to  run  a  discount  operation  without 
knowing  how,’’  commented  Mr.  Sum¬ 
mers.  In  an  early  attempt  to  solve  the 
problems  raised  by  price  differences 
between  the  main  store  and  the  ware¬ 
house  branch,  Carson’s  first  tried  to 
stock  only  merchandise  that  did  not 
comp>ete  with  merchandise  in  the  main 
store.  This  brought  indifferent  results; 
so  did  an  attempt  at  a  discount  cata¬ 
logue  setup— "a  real  mistake  on  our 
part.”  Still  sales  grew;  it  was  clear 
that  the  warehouse  store  was  needed 
and  wanted  by  customers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  The  question  was 
whether  they  demanded  a  discount 
store.  Carson’s  decided  that  they 
didn’t,  and  has  been  proved  correct. 
L:tst  year,  the  store  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  a  discount  operation; 
discontinued  the  two-price  tagging: 
closed  all  day  Wednesday  so  that  em¬ 
ployees  could  work  a  40-hour  week; 
decided  to  stock  the  warehouse  store 
much  like  any  branch  store,  only  tak¬ 
ing  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the 
local  customers  into  account,  and  also 
emphasizing  special  bargains. 

The  Merchandise.  A  minor  source  of 
merchandise  for  the  warehouse  store 
is  old-season  stock.  Each  month  the 
service  building  manager  pulls  and 
segregates  all  stock  over  18  months; 
buyers  aK  required  to  visit  the  service 
building  every  two  weeks  to  dispose 
of  it.  Ninety  per  cent  moves  into  the 
warehouse  store— some  at  markdown, 
some  not. 

Another  minor  source  is  damaged 
merchandise  returns.  If  the  service 
workroom  manager  considers  repair 
too  exp)ensive,  these  go  into  the  ware¬ 
house  store  at  an  off  price. 

To  keep  "as  is”  and  old  season  mer¬ 
chandise  moving  out  as  well  as  in,  an 
automatic  markdown  corner  has  been 
set  up  in  the  warehouse  store.  Mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  area  must  be  priced 
at  least  50  per  cent  off  the  original 
retail  and  is  continually  marked  down 
until  sold. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  new,  bought  for  the  warehouse 
store  to  its  own  basic  stock  list.  It  is 
not  necessarily  lower  priced  than  that 


in  the  main  and  branch  stores;  it  may 
be  higher  priced.  The  great  difference 
is  in  styling,  which  tends  towaidi 
borax.  China,  glass  and  gift  stockj 
were  eliminated,  for  the  demand  in 
the  warehouse  store  is  overwhelmingly 
for  the  big  ticket  items. 

To  keep  competitive  with  Chicago 
discounters  on  major  appliances.  Car- 
son’s  has  found  it  effective  to  buy 
“as  is”  merchandise  directly  from  the 
distributor.  Some  of  the  merchandise 
accepted  as  trade-ins  is  also  sold  here. 
Mr.  Summers  reported,  however,  that 
so  little  of  this  is  worth  reselling  that 
the  percentage  is  very  small. 


Promotion.  The  two  big  warehouse 
sales  of  previous  years  were  eliminat¬ 
ed.  Now  Carson’s  runs  weekend  spe¬ 
cials  every  week;  occasional  dollar  days 
on  basement  type  goods.  All  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  done  in  neighborhood 
papers,  at  a  cost  to  sales  of  about  four 
pter  cent.  Savings  in  other  costs  make 
up  for  this  rather  high  rate. 


Management.  "Our  warehouse  store 
manager  reports  to  the  general  niau 
ager’s  office  and  is  in  complete  charge 
of  all  operations,”  said  Mr.  Summers. 
“He  plans  sales  promotions,  hires  the 
personnel,  supervises  the  store,  sees 
that  markdowns  are  taken  when  nec¬ 
essary  and  sees  that  stocks  are  kept  up. 
When  a  buyer  at  the  parent  store  has 
a  sptecial  buy  or  slow-selling  merchan 
dise  that  he  wants  to  clear,  he  deals 
only  with  the  warehouse  store  mana 
ger.  They  agree  on  a  price  and  plan 
the  promotion.  All  markons  and 
markdowns  for  merchandise  purchased 
for  the  warehouse  store  are  charged 
against  the  department  manager’s  par¬ 
ent  store  operating  statement  and  bud¬ 
get.  The  warehouse  store  manager  has 
three  department  managers  and  an 
assistant  store  manager. 

"Our  net  profit  has  ranged  from  six 
to  10  per  cent,  and  this  is  after  the 
charges  from  the  parent  store  had  been 
transferred  to  the  warehouse  store.  All 
statistical,  accounting  and  credit  oper¬ 
ations  are  handled  in  the  parent  store." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  his 
address,  Mr.  Summers  indicated  that 
all  warehouse  store  buying  is  done  by 
the  main  store  bpyers,  and  that  no 
buying  or  supervisory  costs  are  charged 
against  the  warehouse  store. 
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Furniture  Quality  Control 

Furniture  returns  that  are  due 
to  defective  quality  are  a  control¬ 
lable  expense;  they  can  and  should  be 
reduced  by  a  program  that  includes 
absolute  standards  and  careful  inspec¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  the  way  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  carried  out,  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Brownell,  divisional  merchandise 
manager,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier: 

1.  Buyers  should  be  as  specific  in 
their  quality  requirements  as  in  their 
price  requirements. 

2.  NRDGA  and  such  store  groups 
as  AMC  and  Allied  should  help  to 
establish  furniture  quality  control. 

3.  Every  store  should  adopt  a  fur¬ 
niture  quality  standard  and  put  it  in 
writing  for  the  guidance  of  w'arehouse 
supervisors  and  inspectors. 

4.  Incoming  furniture  should  be 
more  carefully  inspected.  What  per¬ 
centage  of  shipments  should  be  in- 
sf)ected  has  not  yet  been  established. 

5.  Furniture  that  does  not  meet  the 
standards  should  be  rejected  and'  re¬ 
turned. 

Most  manufacturers,  said  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ell,  “are  as  anxious  to  correct  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  we  are  to  have  it  corrected.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  convey  to  them, 
not  spasmodically,  but  consistently, 
any  information  that  may  benefit  them 
in  correcting  the  condition.” 

Research  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
has  shown  that  17  p>er  cent  of  the 
furniture  returned  by  customers  came 
back  because  of  unsatisfactory  quality. 
When  the  costs  of  picking  up  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  items  and  delivering  the  re¬ 
placement  items  are  added  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  delivery  expense,  "you  may  be 
sure  they  add  up  to  a  big  hole  in 
profits,”  said  Mr.  Brownell. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  now  has  its 
own  three-point  system  of  quality 
standards,  inspection  and  rejection. 
Copies  of  the  standards  have  been  sent 
to  resources  and  accepted— even  when 
the  requirements  involved  substantial 
changes  in  the  manufacturers’  prac¬ 
tices.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  at 
the  store  to  review  and  discuss  the 
quality  of  current  shipments.  Great 
emphasis  is  laid  on  reporting  defects 
to  the  manufacturer  immediately. 

Asked  from  the  floor  whether  there 
wasn’t  a  “basic  inconsistency”  between 
a  policy  of  encouraging  prepacks  and 


a  policy  of  closer  inspection,  Mr. 
Brownell  said  his  store  inspects  from 
five  to  10  per  cent  of  a  prepack  ship¬ 
ment.  In  cases  of  serious  defects,  a 
whole  shipment  may  be  rejected.  The 
store  usually  asks  the  manufacturer  to 
send  a  factory  representative  (not  a 
salesman)  to  examine  a  shipment  that 
appears  defective  when  spot-checked. 

Switching  the  discussion  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adjustments  demanded  by  the 
customer  after  the  furniture  has  been 
in  use,  a  member  of  the  audience  sug¬ 
gested  that  consumers  need  education 
on  how  long  furniture  should  be  ex- 
jjected  to  last.  Some  complaints  of  poor 
performance  are  outlandish,  he  said, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
people  spend  more  time  at  home  these 
days  and  use  their  furniture  more.  Mr. 
Brownell  reported  that  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  will  make  repairs  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  use;  in  some  cases  asking 
the  customer  to  share  the  cost.  “Some 
furniture,”  he  commented,  “should 
last  a  lifetime.” 

Better  Branch  Management 

More  autonomy  for  the  branch 
store  is  necessary,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  “reduce  the  over¬ 
whelming  burdens  that  concentrate  in 
the  downtown  buyer’s  office,”  said 
Kenneth  Kolker,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  Abraham  &  Straus.  But 
before  the  shift  of  more  merchandising 
and  management  duties  to  the  branch 
can  be  carried  out,  he  warned,  there 
must  be  branch  department  manage¬ 
ment  of  better  caliber  than  the  average 
store  is  using. 

“Most  stores,”  in  Mr.  Kolker’s  opin¬ 
ion,  “send  second-raters  to  perform  the 
job.  .  .  .  Many  stores  couldn’t  send 
first-raters  to  the  branches,  even  if 
they  wanted  to,  because  they  don’t 
have  them.  Most  depend  on,  or  gam¬ 
ble  with,  the  philosophy  of  personnel 
piracy  rather  than  effect  a  program  of 
personnel  development.  Still  others 
have  poor  organization  because  they 
will  not  projjerly  remunerate  these  ex¬ 
ecutives.”  This,  he  added,  is  not  the 
case  at  A  &  S,  where  “the  branch  de¬ 
partment  managers  of  the  big  ticket 
areas  receive  as  much  compensation  as 
important  buyers.” 

A8cS  does  not  hesitate  to  transfer 
key  executives  from  the  main  store. 


Merchandise  and  Profits:  W.  J.  Connelly, 
Bakelite  Co.;  Ray  H.  Summers,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott;  Robert  1.  Jones,  .Arthur  .Ander¬ 
sen  &  Co. 


Mill  and  Management:  Gene  Barwick, 
Barwick  Mills:  Kenneth  Kolker,  Abraham 
&  Straus;  Kenneth  Brownell,  Strawbridge 
8c  Clothier. 


Another  principle  is  not  to  spread  the 
branch  department  manager’s  resp>on- 
sibility  over  too  many  departments: 
“He  must  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  think  and  plan  as  the  main  store 
buyer.” 

Such  a  department  manager  can 
be  expected,  as  at  A  &  S,  to  develop 
items  and  lines  specifically  for  his 
own  suburban  customers;  visit  the 
major  home  furnishings  markets,  along 
'with  the  buyer,  to  make  .selections; 
and  work  out  local  promotions. 

Better  Communications.  One  of  the 

weakest  spots  in  branch  store  opera¬ 
tion  is  inadequate  inventory  informa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kolker  said.  Using  pre¬ 
printed  item  forms,  the  A  &  S  depart¬ 
ment  manager  checks  this  information 
daily  as  it  is  relayed  to  him  over  the 
phone  by  the  main  store  buyer  or  his 
assistant.  Then  he  either  brings  the 
stock  on  hand  (i.e.,  allocated  to  his 
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branch)  up  to  date  on  the  tickets,  or 
posts  the  list  at  a  central  desk  where 
all  salespeople  can  consult  it. 

A  &  S  is  now  experimenting  with  a 
routine  for  exchanging  written  infor¬ 
mation  (daily  or  weekly)  between  the 
branch  and  the  main  store  to  describe 
merchandise  movement,  competitive 
picture,  advertising  plans,  open-to- 
buy,  stock  and  markdown  control,  etc. 
One  aim  is  to  avoid  “excruciating 
and  time-consuming  telephone  calls.” 
Teletype  has  been  considered,  Mr. 
Kolker  reported,  but  so  far  rejected  as 
too  big  an  investment. 

Warehousing,  Servicing.  Decentraliz¬ 
ation  is  progressing  at  A  &  S,  and  it 
will  be  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
efficiency  of  any  branch  store  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  Mr.  Kolker  pre¬ 
dicted.  Processing  branch  store  trans¬ 
actions  through  the  main  store  and  a 
city  warehouse  is  too  expensive  in  time 
and  money,  he  said;  some  of  the 
inventory  must  be  located  near  the 
point-of-sale  and  the  place-of-delivery. 
Distributors  and  jobbers  too  must  be 
persuaded  to  carry  goods  near  the 
branches;  if  they  will,  said  Mr.  Kolker, 
delivery  costs  can  be  cut  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  In  the  case  of  bulky  hard 
goods,  he  pointed  out,  delivery  is  often 
the  largest  single  element  of  control¬ 
lable  expense. 

He  applied  the  same  argument  to 
service  facilities;  they  should  be  set 
up  in  or  near  the  branches,  to  cut  out 
wasteful  travel  time  to  and  from  the 
city.  He  recommended  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  service  be  farmed  out  to  local 
contractors:  it  would  still  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  sending  service  men  out 
from  the  main  store. 

Because  most  of  the  sales  records  are 
kept  at  the  main  store,  it  is  usually 
true  that  customer  complaints  cannot 
be  adjusted  promptly  at  a  branch.  Mr. 
Kolker  reported  that  A  &  S  intends  to 
cure  this  situation,  too,  by  decentral¬ 
ization.  All  the  parts  of  the  sales  check 
required  for  adjustment  w’ill  be  kept 
at  the  branch,  and  trained  adjusters 
there  will  handle  complaints. 

This  is  the  Abraham  &  Straus  goal, 
as  Mr.  Kolker  summarized  it: 

“We  are  trying  to  achieve  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  branch  department  manage¬ 
ment.  This  man  must  be  an  admin¬ 
istrator-merchant,  more  than  a  mer- 


Four  New  Directors 


SAM  S.  HILLMAN,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group, 
announced  the  election  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  three-year  terms  on  the 
Group's  board  of  directors: 

Robert  Lauter,  Macy's  New  York; 
Alex  M.  Satler,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Richard  B.  Spelshouse,  City 
Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  New  York, 
and  Ray  H.  Summers,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  directors  voted  to  hold  the 
Group's  fourth  annual  conference 
in  New  York,  April  1st  and  2nd, 


chant  alone:  he  must  train  and  build 
a  selling  force  even  more  informed 
than  the  downtown  group,  because  of 
greater  competition.  Because  he  han¬ 
dles  more  of  the  paper  work  concerned 
with  a  transaction,  he  must  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  office  control 
and  be  able  to  expedite  the  flow  of 
sales  check  processing.  This  new  type 
should  be  able  to  exercise  initiative, 
help  the  buyer  with  forward  planning 
and  be  alert  to  selling  and  merchan¬ 
dise  trends. 

“Disturbing  elements  that  dilute 
performance,  such  as  excessive  phone 
calls,  [xxjr  communications,  extra 
handling  of  pajjer  work,  merchandise 
and  complaints  will  be  minimized.” 

$hop-at-Home  Service 

These  are  the  essentials  of  a  sound 
in-the-home  selling  program,  as 
they  were  described  by  Robert  Lauter, 
merchandise  administrator  of  home 
furnishings  and  domestics  depart¬ 
ments,  Macy’s  New  York; 

1.  Lead  Solicitation.  Every  sales  pro¬ 
motion  device  should  be  tried,  and  the 
effective  ones  used  on  a  saturation 
basis,  “seven  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year.”  Newspapers,  metropolitan  and 
suburban,  are  proven  lead-getters; 
radio  experience  has  been  variable: 
television  holds  great  promise,  has 
been  extremely  effective  when  used 
right,  but  requires  exp>ert  techniques; 


mistakes  are  very  costly. 

Behind  all  successful  lead  solicita¬ 
tion  is  the  store’s  established  reputa¬ 
tion  for  service,  quality  and  value,  and 
all  promotion  activities  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  store’s  established 
standards.  Mr.  Lauter  said:  “Many 
stores  have  foolishly  and  shortsighted¬ 
ly  taken  what  seemed  the  easier  way  by 
advertising  merchandise  at  low  cost 
but  not  up  to  quality  standards,  just 
to  get  into  the  customer’s  home.  .  . . 
Good  business  dictates  that  no  sale  is 
worth  jeopardizing  the  customer’s  con¬ 
fidence.” 

2.  The  Sales  Force.  In  selecting 
salesmen,  the  first  essential  is  that 
they  represent  the  store  to  its  ad¬ 
vantage:  “A  store  can  only  afford  to 
send  its  best  salesmen  into  the  custom¬ 
ers’  homes.  Otherwise,  it  is  vulnerable 
to  adverse  criticism,  loss  of  good  will, 
bad  publicity,  and  possibly  even  legal 
claims  of  one  kind  or  another.” 

Beyond  that,  the  good  in-the-home 
salesman  requires  drive  and  initiative, 
patience,  decorating  know-how,  and  a 
degree  of  independence  that  even  the 
very  successful  floor  salesman  may 
lack.  (The  in-the-home  salesman 
should  earn  $6,000-$  10,000  a  year,  Mr. 
Lauter  said,  in  response  to  questions.) 

Training  of  the  salesmen  must  be  a 
very  precise  indoctrination,  since  they 
will  not  have  direct  supervision  on  the 
job;  also  it  must  keep  them  up  to  date 
on  style  trends  and  merchandise. 

3.  The  Workroom.  Lack  of  a  good 
custom  workroom  has  spelled  failure 
for  many  stores  in  their  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  in-the-home  selling  program. 
It  must  be  flexible,  efficient,  able  to 
meet  the  established  quality  standards. 

The  Gains.  If  these  three  essentials 
can  be  achieved,  what  can  a  store  hope 
to  realize  from  its  shop-at-home  serv¬ 
ice?  Mr.  Lauter  (who  confined  his  talk 
to  slipcover  and  drapery  selling)  said 
that,  to  begin  with,  the  department 
store  may  well  find  it  the  answer  to 
pressing  specialty  shop  competition. 
Then  it  offers  higher  sales  check  op 
portunities,  because  the  home  setting 
makes  the  customer  more  receptive  to 
the  selling  points  of  style  and  har¬ 
mony,  less  concerned  with  price.  Sug¬ 
gestion  selling  flourishes  in  the  home 
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atmosphere;  often  a  call  to  slipcover  a 
chair  winds  up  in  a  complete  refur¬ 
nishing  job.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  pre-selected  assortment  of 
samples  offers  “controlled  selling”— 
i.e.,  higher  markup  merchandise. 

He  offered  this  warning,  however: 
"Shop-at-home  is  no  quick  cure-all 
for  a  sagging  drapery  business.  The 
development  of  this  program  takes 
long-range  planning,  prop>er  personnel 
and  great  patience.  This  being  a  new 
type  of  selling  service,  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  for  top  management  to  understand 
its  problems,  and  not  to  show  dis¬ 
appointment  and  displeasure  at  the 
results  achieved  in  its  early  stages. 
However,  the  potential  of  a  well- 
planned,  well-thought-out  shop-at- 
home  program  is  tremendous.  .  .  . 
Certain  stores  have  developed  such 
selling  services  into  op>erations  gross¬ 
ing  well  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.” 


Floor  Coverings 


Trade-Ins.  Having  recently  adopted 
the  policy  of  accepting  carpet  trade- 
ins,  Snellenburg’s  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  home  furnishings,  E. 
A.  Moos,  reported  on  the  problems  he 
encountered  and  on  the  results,  which 
are  encouraging  but  not  yet  impres¬ 
sive. 

Snellenburg’s  believed,  and  believes, 
that  trade-ins  are  a  good  way  of  break¬ 
ing  down  the  customer’s  notion  that  a 
rag  should  be  worn  out  before  it  is 
replaced,  that  they  help  to  cut  down 
competitive  shopping  by  customers 
and  that  they  are  an  aid  in  getting 
adequate  markup  on  the  new  sale. 
The  store  was  impressed,  too,  by  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  that  20  per  cent  of  fam¬ 
ilies  move  each  year,  and  that  nearly 
half  of  them  need  new  floor  coverings 
because  of  new  room  sizes,  etc.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  floor  coverings  are  a  rather 
easily  deferrable  purchase;  it  was  felt 
that  the  trade-in  attraction  might  stim¬ 
ulate  more  of  this  business. 

Snellenburg’s  found,  as  expected, 
that  trade-ins  increased  the  already 
high  percentage  of  sales  closed  on  in- 
the-home  leads.  Mr.  Moos  reported 
that  the  number  of  new  leads  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  initial  advertising  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  but  believes 
this  will  improve  in  the  fall. 

Some  customers  have  come  in  out 


Reporting  Revolutions:  Floor  covering 
panel  members,  Ralph  C.  Gray,  Halle 
Bros.,  Archibald  M.  Holmes,  Archibald 
Holmes  &  Son,  and  Samuel  £.  Pitock,  Lit’s. 


of  curiosity,  apparently  to  get  apprais¬ 
als  of  their  property.  But  that  is  a 
minor  problem;  in  fact,  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  one  has  been  that  customers  have 
inflated  ideas  of  trade-in  values.  Mr. 
Moos  said  that  this  is  the  point  on 
which  sales  are  most  often  lost. 

Trade-in  value  is  the  resale  price 
less  rehabilitation  cost.  To  keep  sales¬ 
men  from  over-allowing  on  trade-ins, 
the  store  established  a  p>er<ent-of-the- 
new-sale  limitation  and  also  a  dollar 
limit.  The  salesmen  have  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  before  going  over  these  allow¬ 
ances,  and  generally  they  are  very 
conservative. 

By  sticking  to  these  limits,  by  not 
taking  in  damaged  goods,  and  by  em¬ 
phasizing  that  only  rugs  with  unused 
value  would  be  accepted,  the  store  has 
found  few  difficulties  in  reselling  the 
trade-ins. 

Share-of-th«-Market.  In-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  w'as  strongly  endorsed  by  Archi¬ 
bald  M.  Holmes,  vice  president  of 
Archibald  Holmes  &  Son,  as  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  opportunity  to  re¬ 
trieve  some  of  the  floor  coverings 
volume  it  has  been  losing  to  specialty 
stores. 

He  quoted  Dun  &  Bradstreet  de¬ 
partmental  figures  to  show  how  profit¬ 
able  this  volume  is.  In  1955  floor  cov¬ 
ering  departments  in  the  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  sample  reported  pro’fits  before 
taxes  of  5.5  per  cent,  while  in  1953  the 
figure  was  only  3.8  per  cent.  Turning 
to  M.  O.  R.  figures,  he  cited  the  carpet 
department  as  an  efficient  user  of 
space:  $59  per  square  foot,  as  against 
$34  for  furniture  and  bedding. 

Studies  of  in-the-home  selling  have 
shown  that  seven  out  of  10  lead  calls 
result  in  sales,  while  only  three  out  of 
10  floor  contacts  lead  to  closed  sales. 

Other  important  means  to  better 
volume,  said  Mr.  Holmes,  are  these: 

More  emphasis  on  product  knowl¬ 
edge  in  sales  training;  more  use  of  the 
sales  training  programs  developed  by 
the  Carpet  Institute;  more  emphasis 
on  style  and  quality  in  promotion  and 
displays;  more  promotion  of  time  sell¬ 
ing,  so  thaf  customers  will  buy  better 
quality  merchandise. 

Th«  Synthetics.  Synthetic  fibers  have 
been  both  misused  and  oversold  in 
floor  coverings,  said  Samuel  E.  Pitock, 


Selling  Pioneers:  Robert  Lauter,  Macy’s 
New  York,  and  Lloyd  Sigler,  D.  H. 
Holmes  Co.,  session  chairman. 


The  Promoters:  Paul  Freyd,  consulunt; 
R.  E.  Boian,  G-E’s  Live  Better  Electrically 
project;  Howard  P.  .Abrahams,  Television 
Bureau  of  .Advertising. 

divisional  merchandise  manager.  Lit 
Brothers.  But  today  the  mistakes  are 
being  corrected,  he  found;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  learning  how  to  handle 
the  fibers  and  are  testing  the  finished 
product  exhaustively  before  putting  it 
on  the  market. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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When  your  customers  see  your  ads  in  your  local  newspapers  and 
our  supporting  National  Advertising  they’ll  jump  at  the  chance 
to  trade  in  their  old  records  for  new  RCA  Victor  Hi-Fi  LP.s 


’S  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  JUMP  YOUR  WAY 


IRun  RCA  Victor's  specially-prepared  trade-in  mat 
advertisements  in  your  local  paper.  Three  sizes  avail¬ 
able.  Use  some  of  the  special  radio  spot  commercials.  See 
your  RCA  Victor  distributor  today.  He  has  an  exciting 
deal  to  tell  you  about 

2  Ask  him  for  RCA  Victor's  dramatic  three-dimensional 
trade-in  window  display  and  colorful  in-store 


streamer.  Install  both  right  away ! 

3  Be  prepared  for  crowds  of  customers.  Your  distri 
has  a  Red  Seal  stocking  program  for  you  that 
sents  one  of  the  bargains  of  the  year. 

4  Alert  your  customers  to  this  trade-in  opportunitj 
by  mail,  by  phone,  in  person.  Start  talking  it  up 
out  delay! 


MAKE  YOUR  STORE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  RC 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  SUC 
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ME  MONTH  ONLY! 
BADE  IN 

OUR  OLD  ALBUMS 

N  NEW  RCA  Victor 

LASSICAL  HI-FI  LRs 


IKE  THESE: 


wniwa  ‘  ’  ^ 
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Any  old  Albuma  that  coat 
you  *2  or  mora  each  . . . 
any  brand, ..any  apoed . . . 
am  now  worth  *1  toward 
tho  purehaao  of  any  RCA  Victor 
Classical  Long  Play  AlbuntI 

ere's  your  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  build  the  Long 
lay  classical  record  library  of  your  dreams! 

A  yolden  opportunity  to  start,  or  modernise,  your 
Collection  of  the  world’s  greatest  music 
^rformed  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists  — 
kith  fresh  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelity 
recordings!  Trade  in  your  out-of-date  record 
I'bums  on  any  RCA  Victor  classical  L.P.S. 

DEALER  IMPRINT 


(,A1TV.  W ' 

PARISIF.NNEB  "4“ 


ICTOR’S  GIANT  RED  SEAL  TRADE-IN  EVENT! 
AVINGS... YOU’VE  NEVER  SEEN  SUCH  SALES! 
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As  an  example,  he  reminded  the 
merchandisers  that  manufacturers  first 
used  the  synthetics  in  plain  colors 
which  soiled  quickly  and  in  high  piles 
which  soon  crushed  flat.  Today  they 
are  using  them  in  looped  and  textured 
products,  with  considerably  better  re¬ 
sults. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  color  testing,  wear  testing 
and  wash  testing  the  carpets  in  actual 
use  before  they  introduce  them.  But 
he  questioned  whether  the  testing  goes 
far  enough,  and  by  way. of  evidence  he 
held  up  a  sample  of  Acrilan  carjieting 
and  ignited  it. 

A  storm  of  argument  followed  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  demonstration  was 
a  profjer  test.  A  Chemstrand  repre¬ 
sentative  told  the  audience  that  Acri¬ 
lan  carpeting  has  been  tested  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  flame  resistant  material  for 
use  in  aircraft  and  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Flammable  Fab¬ 
rics  Act  as  a  material  which  is  not 
dangerously  flammable. 

Vote  for  Nylon.  E.  T.  Barwick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Barwick  Mills,  said  that  the 
only  synthetic  fiber  he  considers  truly 
satisfactory  for  tufted  floor  coverings 
is  nylon.  In  fact,  he  said,  nylon  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  in  the  floor 


coverings  field  for  constructive  mer¬ 
chandising.  “It  will  outwear  carpet 
made  of  conventional  natural  fibers  18 
to  20  times,”  he  said,  “and  it  has  enor¬ 
mous  resistance  to  crush.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  it  is  “the  only 
fiber  which,  when  properly  processed 
and  dyed  with  proper  dyes,  removes 
the  hazards  of  on-location  cleaning.” 

The  tufted  floor  coverings  industry, 
Mr.  Barwick  reported,  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  represents  about  44 
jjer  cent  of  the  total  output  of  soft 
surface.  Besides  price,  it  offers  the  re¬ 
tailer  other  advantages  which  Mr.  Bar¬ 
wick  described  this  way: 

“Due  to  the  nature  of  tufted  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to 
work  on  smaller  inventories,  turn  his 
inventories  from  seven  to  10  times  a 
year  and  still  give  very  good  service 
to  retailers.  This  enables  retailers  in 
their  turn  to  operate  on  smaller  in¬ 
ventories  .  .  .  with  less  of  the  hazards 
of  style  and  color  change  that  result 
from  the  accumulation  of  slow  moving 
merchandise.” 

Room-Size.  The  bound  rug,  whether 
standard-size  or  custom-cut,  is  neglect¬ 
ed  in  floor  covering  promotions,  said 
J.  H.  McFarland,  vice  president  of 
James  l.ees  and  Sons  Company,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  it  represents  I  , 
“tremendous  psercentage  of  the  mrl 
desirable  business  in  the  field.”  | 
Room-size  rugs,  bound,  packagil 
and  delivered  “at  very  small  markul 
over  the  full  roll  price,”  offer  stoi!-| 
many  advantages,  said  Mr.  McFarlan<| 
among  them  being:  lower  inventoriJ 
and  capital  investment,  elimination  cl 
material  handling,  workroom  and  ir;f 
stallation  problems;  and  a  definiil 
step-up  selling  opportunity.  y 

The  market  for  room-size  rugs  il 
three  to  five  times  bigger  than  dili 
wall-to-wall  market  according  to  Mi!'] 
McFarland’s  figures,  and  in  his  opir^ 
ion  gets  far  from  adequate  retail  attenl  < 
tion.  He  p>ointed  out  that  many  of  thei 
dollars  in  the  wall-to-wall  transactioil 
go  for  installation  when  they  might  gi| 
for  better  quality  in  a  room-size  nig.| 

To  improve  room-size  sales,  he  urgnii 
more  attention  to  display,  pointing  j 
out  that  most  remodeling  money  tfl 
date  has  been  spent  in  the  interest  o  i 
wall-to-wall  sales,  while  most  stov.J 
continue  to  show,  or  partly  show,  thei  | 

9  X  12’s  on  rug  platforms  or,  somewhai| 
better,  on  rug  arms.  As  one  up-to-datejl 
solution  of  the  display  problem  bji 
described  the  Lees  sliding  track  fv : 

9  X  12’s,  which  makes  60  rugs  availahlf| 
at  fingertip  touch  in  a  space  27 
wide,  permits  excellent  lighting,  anc|| 
provides  an  effective  selling  display.  P 

Uomg  Better  Electrically  | 

OTHER  sales  curves  may  flattenl 
out  this  year,  but  the  electrid  | 
industry  predicts  that  retail  sales  of  I 
appliances,  radio  and  television  will 
increase  by  |600  million,  reaching  a :: 
1957  total  of  $9  billion.  Furthermore, ; 
the  department  store’s  share  of  this - 
business  (it  was  estimated  at  only  six 
per  cent  in  1954)  is  on  the  rise.  Howj 
much  it  will  increase  in  the  coming  j 
year  may  well  dejxend  on  the  use  de¬ 
partment  stores  make  of  the  electrial 
industry’s  market  development  pro-| 
gram,  "Live  Better  Electrically.”  I 

Starting  from  these  premises,  R.  E-  j 
Boian  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 51 
pany,  who  is  manager  of  the  “Liver 
Better  Electrically”  project,  first  sug-ll 
gested  a  sales  goal  formula  and  then  P 
showed  how  LBE  can  help  the  store  | 
realize  it.  The  goal:  f 

“Make  your  share  of  electrical  || 

STOREsI 


In-The-Home  «i««8iMiWMiiWiiiniiiiMiiiiiiw»aww^ 


Cooperation  of  carpet  manufacturers  extends  to  new  techniques  to  im¬ 
prove  sales  in  the  home  as  well  as  sales  on  the  floor.  Bigelow-Sanford’s 
Sample  Handle,  introduced  last  year,  is  said  to  weigh  20  to  40  per  cent 
less,  fully  loaded,  than  swatch  books  and  carriers  showing  similar  areas 
of  carpet.  It  snaps  open  for  quick  make-up  of  sample  sets. 
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Some  time  ago  General  Electric’s  Appliance 
and  Television  Receiver  Division  saw  a  new 
opportimity  for  G-E  dealers. 

The  opportxmity  resulted  from  the  Company’s  new  centralized 
manufacturing  plant  at  Appliance  Park,  Louisville.  It  became 
possible— and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  practical— for  us  to  ship 
a  whole  freight  carload  or  truckload  of  appliances  directly  to  a 
dealer. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  now. 

But  how  does  this  help  the  dealer?  Obviously,  this  results 
in  considerable  savings.  These  savings  can  now  be 
passed  along  by  our  distributors  to  their  dealers  in  the  form  of 
a  carload  or  truckload  discount. 

Naturally,  not  every  General  Electric  dealer  wants  a  whole 
carload  or  truckload  of  appliances  all  at  one  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  things  we  thought  of— because  we  regard  the  General 
Electric  dealer  as  the  most  important  individual  in  our  entire 
organization. 

So  we  worked  out  a  way  to  make  these  savings  available  even 
to  small  General  Electric  dealers.  On  our  distributor’s  order,  we 

.  r 

will  make  up  a  carload  or  truckload  of  major  appliances  for  two 
dealers  any  way  they  want,  and  both  get  the  benefit  of  savings. 
(In  some  cases,  it  is  far  more  practical  to  ship  by  freight  car.) 

We  believe  this  is  good  for  our  dealers’  business,  and  if  it  is 
good  for  their  business,  it  is  certainly  good  for  us. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  and  Television  Receiver 
Division,  Appliance  Park,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 
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merchandise  the  same  as  your 
share  of  total  retail  sales  in  your 
community.  If  you’re  getting  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  retail  sales 
volume  in  your  community,  you 
should  get  15  p>er  cent  of  the  total 
volume  on  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

National  Advertising.  The  “Live 
Better  Electrically”  program,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  was  planned  to  enable  tie-ins 
at  every  level:  utility,  manufacturer, 
distributor  and  retailer.  More  than 
one  and  a  half  million  copies  of  the 
consumer  book  developed  on  this 
theme  have  been  distributed  yi  the 
past  year.  The  current  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  based  on  one  idea  from  the 
consumer  book— the  check  list  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  each  room  in  the  home— and 
invites  readers  to  rate  their  homes  on 
the  electrical  living  scale  and  to  make 

mmmmm  Promotion  Helps  mmmmm 


A  new  kit  to  help  retailers  capitalize 
on  the  national  Live  Better  Electrically 
promotion  is  now  available  from  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  contains  a  28-page  ad  mat 
book;  another  book  entitled  "6  Ways 
to  Get  Help”;  a  blown-up,  full<olor 
reprint  of  the  national  LBE  ad  entitled 
"How  Does  Four  Kitchen  Rate?”;  and 
an  assortment  of  streamers  and  other 
promotion  and  display  material. 


up  their  own  “want  lists.”  The  effect 
of  the  ads  is  to  show  readers  that  no 
matter  how  well  electrified  they  may 
think  their  homes  are,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement.  Individual 
manufacturers  incorporate  the  theme 
in  their  own  national  advertising. 

Local  Support.  Local  campaigns  are 
being  spearheaded  by  utilities.  Mr. 
Boian  showed  two  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples.  In  Southern  California,  there 
was  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  aver¬ 
age  residential  use  of  electric! tv  in 
1956— traceable  at  least  in  part  to  a  .SI 
million  utility  campaign  on  ranges 
and  dryers.  The  West  Penn  Powder 
Company,  a  non-merchandising  utili¬ 
ty,  ran  over  3,500  ads  in  60  news¬ 
papers  in  1956. 

At  the  department  store  level,  Mr. 
Boian  showed,  with  slides,  how  Schus¬ 
ter’s,  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Company  and  Kelvinator  got  together 
for  a  “Live  Better  Electrically”  event; 
and  how  Montgomery  Ward  promoted 
the  theme  during  March. 

The  Opportunities.  These  are  the  spe¬ 
cific  advantages  which  Mr.  Boian  said 
that  department  stores  will  find  in 
this  promotion: 

“It’s  a  tailor-made  merchandising 
event.  It  affects  departments  responsi¬ 
ble  for  eight  to  nine  per  cent  of  your 
total  store  volume.  It’s  based  on  a 
growth  business.  It  invites  local  tie- 
ins  with  newspap>ers,  utilities,  trade 
associations— even  with  city  govern¬ 
ments,  in  the  spirit  of  community 
progress.  It’s  a  national  promotion 
accepted  by  your  resources  for  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising.  It's  a  natural  for  the 
introduction  of  new  items  and  new 
ideas.  It  lends  itself  to  store  demon¬ 
strations.  It  helps  you  sell  complete 
packages:  electric  kitchens,  complete 
laundry  units,  complete  entertainment 
units.  It  emphasizes  a  dynamic  idea, 
with  less  concentration  on  price,  in 
line  with  the  national  trend  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  trade  up.  It  can  be 
keyed  to  any  season— spring,  summer, 
fall,  or  to  promote  Christmas  business. 
It’s  broad  enough  to  support  a  store¬ 
wide  event  including  a  number  of  de¬ 
partments.  It’s  supported  by  strong 
national  advertising;  backed  by  manu¬ 
facturers  with  whom  you  are  doing 
business.” 


Clean-up  In  Appliances 
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lANUFACTURERS  of  elect 
appliances  are  working  to  “rt! 
store  integrity,  prestige  and  pride  tol 
this  business,”  said  John  W.  Cr 
vice  president  and  general  manaj 
Electric  Appliance  Divisions,  Westi 
house  Electric  Corp.  He  called  on  i 
partment  stores  for  their  cooperatie 
saying: 

“You  won’t  do  it  by  having  yo 
buyers  out  always  to  get  the  lov 
possible  price  from  every  distributq 
by  shopping  the  best  deal  at  every 
tributorship,  and  by  shopping  on 
the  deals.  You  won’t  do  it  by  alio 
ing  your  buyers  to  be  susceptible 
downright  bribery  by  the  carle 
You  won’t  do  it  by  being  an  adver 
ipg  broker,  pocketing  the  differ 
between  your  contract  rate  and 
billed  national  rate.” 
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Pledge  of  Clean-Up.  Department  store 
heads  who  have  called  the  appliance 
business  a  “cat  and  dog  fight”  haffi 
been  justified,  Mr.  Craig  said.  He  aa 
mitted  that  the  industry  has  beti 
guilty  of  over-production  and  “ridid 
lous”  and  “shady”  deals  to  move  th' 
prtxluction: 

“Distributor  salesmen  looked  ft 
anyone  with  a  hammer  and  saw,  calM 
him  a  builder  and  sold  him  appliand 
at  prices  lower  than  you  could  gq 
Almost  anyone  with  a  shingle  coul 
get  a  franchise  and  an  almost  pemi 
nent  free  floor  plan.  People  spo|j 
occasionally  about  sales  training  bn 
there  actually  were  major  factoi 
without  competent  or  adequate  sa 
training  departments.” 

Leading  manufacturers— acting 
deprendently,  but  nearly  unanimously 
—are  now  determined  to  clean  tip 
these  conditions,  he  said,  bv  these 


1 


measures: 


“Most  major  appliance  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  tightened  severely  their  regu¬ 
lations  governing  builder  sales,  clamp¬ 
ing  down  on  the  widespread  abuses. 
Westinghouse  was  the  first  to  announce 
such  a  policy.  Generally  speaking,  the 
builders  through  whom  merchandise 
flowed  into  discount  houses  have  been 
cut  off  from  their  supply  of  top  brand- 
name  merchandise,  .  .  .  There  are  in¬ 
tense  efforts  ...  to  clean  up  distribu¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  electric  house 
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YES,  THE  BIG  MONEY  IS  IN 

'jca  Victor  big  color  tv!” 


ATLANTA,  GA.,  BOB  'SREIXEY  SAYS: 

“We  put  on  an  all-out  drive  for 
color  sales  .  . .  boosted  volume  58%!” 


IN  CHICAGO,  ILI,.,  ROBERT  BENSON  SAYS: 

“We  put  color  sets  in  salesmen’s  homes — 
now  they  sell  color  like  they  invented  it!” 


N 
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LAKEWOOD.  CALIF.,  CARL  VOSK  (right)  SAYS: 

“Daytime  color  demonstrations  boosted 
our  color  sales  into  big  volume!” 


IN  UPPER  DARBY,  PA.,  MORT  FARR  SAYS: 

“We  use  color  programming  to  build 
whopping  volume  in  color  TV!” 


IN  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS ,  JOHN  DE  COLURUS  SAYS: 

“Color  TV  sales  twice  the  volume 
of  our  black-and-white!” 


All  over  the  country,  dealers  who  push  color  are  moving  color. 
They’re  opening  up  for  themselves  a  whole  new  TV  market — they’re  making 
big  new  TV  profits.  And  you  can  do  the  same!  Call  your  distributor 
for  your  copy  of  the  RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV  Sales  Index  Book 

for  workable,  profitable  ideas  on  selling  color.  Call  him  today! 


RCA  PIONEERED  AND  DEVELOPED  COMPATIBLE  COLOR  TV 


months  you  must  take  markdowns— to 
unload  the  ‘hot  deals’  that  weren’t  so 
hot,  the  ’deals’  where  the  gross  was  in 
the  last  item  in  stock,  the  one  that 
didn’t  sell.” 

He  was  most  insistent  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  cutting  down  on  lines,  point¬ 
ing  out  diat  today  a  complete  breadth 
of  assortment  can  be  obtained  from 
one  or  two  suppliers.  He  traced  the 
superior  markdown  p>erfonnances  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  of  Montgomery 
Ward  to  the  fact  that  Sears  has  one 
brand,  Ward’s  two  or  three. 


black  and  white  receivers.  Concernii^ 
color  sets  now  on  the  market,  he  said: 

“Leading  scientists  agree  that  tht 
shadow  mask  tube  is  not  the  way  to  go 
in  color  television  because  of  instabil¬ 
ity,  difficulties  of  manufacture,  and 
cost.  There  are  other  systems  bein 
worked  on  by  several  manufactuien 
here  and  abroad.  We  have  one.  Wt 
don’t  say  ours  is  the  best  but  we  do 
know  that  even  today  the  cost  of  out 
system  is  lower,  and  the  quality  of  tht 
picture  and  the  dependability  of  recq>- 
tion  are  better  than  that  of  sets  now 
being  sold  to  the  public.”  Philco  will 
introduce  color  sets,  he  said,  when 
broadcasting  improves  and  cost  el6 
ments  are  right. 

Turning  to  the  department  store’s 
prospects  in  the  television  and  appli¬ 
ance  field,  Mr.  Otter  pointed  out  that 
they  improved  their  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  last  year  but  still  did  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Their  share 
should  be  15  per  cent  or  more,  he  told 
the  merchandisers,  and  the  way  to  get 
it  is  to  go  after  it— with  service,  not 
price  promotions. 

“The  word  ’discounter’  today,”  he 
said,  “means  little  or  nothing.  They 
are  making  deliveries,  giving  service 
and  installation  and  hiring  salesmen. 
Most  of  them  are  getting  as  much  or 
more  for  their  products  as  the  average 
dealer.  The  successful  discount  houses 
In  almost  every 


The  Visitors:  Members  of  the  NRDGA 
group  on' their  tour  of  RCA  development 
laboratories  at  Cherry  Hill. 


At  the  Top.  He  concluded  with  a 
strong  argument  against  defeatist  at¬ 
titudes  among  department  store  man¬ 
agement: 

“Now  that  the  appliance  industry 
leaders  are  taking  long  strides  towards 
rebuilding  their  industry  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  fx>sition  of  integrity,  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  forces  that  caused 
its  dissipation  can  attack  any  industry. 
...  I  have  heard  department  store 
executives  say  they  were  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  abandoning  the  appliance 
field  because  of  its  chaotic  condition. 
...  If  you  eliminate  your  appliance 
department  tcxJay,  can  you  say  with 
certainty  that  the  forces  which  de¬ 
bilitated  the  appliance  business  will 
not  attack  furniture,  floor  coverings 
or  men’s  wear  next?  If  you  follow  the 
wares  field. . . .  Progress  is  being  made.  route  of  elimination  of  departments 
And  I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  dependent  on  temporarily  chaotic  in- 
Westinghou^  but  other  leading  manu-  dustries,  you  may  very  well  eventually 
facturers  when  I  pledge  to  you  that  eliminate  your  business.” 
we  will  continue  this  campaign.” 

Mr.  Craig  praised  department  stores 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made 
to  the  growth  of  the  appliance  busi¬ 
ness;  said  that  manufacturers  “speak 
with  a  sort  of  reverence”  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  effectiveness  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  and  selling  new  products, 
of  its  pulling  power  and  prestige; 
urged  a  return  to  sound  merchandis¬ 
ing  principles. 


Confident:  Martin  Bennett  and  James  M. 
Toney  predict  big  future  for  color  tele¬ 
vision  and  for  substantial  trade-up  in  all 
kinds  of  sound  equipment  as  well. 


are  not  price-cutters, 
locality,  the  so-called  discount  house 
is  now  a  respected  member  of  the  re¬ 
tail  community.” 


RCA  on  Color  TV.  At  the  Cherry  Hill 
establishment  of  RCA,  where  the 
NRDGA  group  traveled  for  lunch  and 
a  tour  of  the  development  laborator¬ 
ies,  corporation  executives  challenged 
Mr.  Otter’s  statements  about  color 
television  on  all  counts. 

Martin  Bennett,  RCA  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  P.  Baxter,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  I'elevision  Division,  and  J.  P.  Ban- 
non, 


Sight  and  Sound 

IN  less  than  two  years,  there  will  be 
a  truly  revolutionary  development 
that  will  make  present  TV  sets  obso¬ 
lete.  But  Jack  Otter,  vice  president  of 
Philco  Corp.,  who  made  this  predic¬ 
tion,  said  the  revolution  won’t  be  the 
replacement  of  black  and  white  by 
color  television:  it  will  be  the  use  of 
transistors,  which  will  mean,  among 
other  things,  a  truly  portable  TV  set. 

Color,  he  said,  “cannot  replace  black 
and  white  television  any  more  than 
color  film  has  replaced  black  and 
white  film  for  photography.” 

Mr.  Otter  claimed  that  1956  promo¬ 
tion  of  color  receivers  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  less  than  100,000  sets  while  at 
the  same  time  harming  the  sale  of 


sales  manager  of  the  Division, 
said  that  RCA  technicians  have  in 

satisfied 


Fewer  Deals,  Fewer.  Lines.  “Why  is 
the  gross  down  in  so  many  appliance 
departments?”  he  asked.  “The  reasons 
are  too  many  brands  and.,  too  many 
deals. 

“The  buyer  is  tcx)  often  interested  in 
all  brands  instead  of  a  representative 
line  of  one  or  two.  The  business  of 
deals  compounds  itself  and  every  few 


vestigated  all  systems  and 
that  the  shadow  mask  tube  is  the 
best.  As  to  the  performance  of  the 
color  sets,  Mr.  Bannon  said  that  sen- 
ice  calls  average  Jwo  and  a  half  for 
every  two  calls  on  black  and  white  sets. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Effective  store  promotions  on  Sunbeam  appliances  pay  handsome  dividends  because  one  Sunbeam 
appliance  sells  another.  Profit-conscious  dealers  from  coast  to  coast  are  promoting  this  famous 
line  that  is  backed  by  powerful  advertising  in  all  mass  media. 


WHY  IT  PAYS  TO  CONCENTRATE  ON  SUNBEAM -THE  QUALITY  LINE 

In  these  days  of  tough  competition  for  the  consumer’s  another.  For  the  greatest  selling  asset  all  Sunbeam  ap- 
dollar,  sound  business  judgment  and  plain  "horse  pliances  possess  is  the  quality  built  in  each  one  that 

sense”  go  together.  And  electrical  housewares  dealers  delivers  long  lasting  service  and  creates  sincere  en- 

are  using  plenty  of  both  commodities  when  they  con-  thusiasm  by  the  millions  of  satisfied  users. 

centrate  their  merchandising  efforts  on  Sunbeam — the  Today,  Sunbeam  is  the  DYNAMIC  line  of  traffic  ap- 

fast-selling  line  of  outstanding  quality.  pliances,  constantly  going  fonvard  because  of  superior 

Through  the  years,  the  built-in  quality  of  every  quality  and  policy.  As  the  pace-setter  in  the  field,  Sun- 

Sunbeam  appliance  has  become  a  treasured  trademark  beam  anticipates  important  changes  in  consumer  de- 

that  assures  maximum  consumer  satisfaction — and  mand,  and  opens  new  markets  with  profitable  new  sales 

profitable  repeat  business  for  you.  Whenever  a  Sun-  leaders  that  receive  immediate  acceptance.  Sunbeam’s 

beam  appliance  goes  into  a  home,  it  isn’t  long  before  sound  merchandising  policies  are  supported  by  power- 

others  follow.  That’s  because  Sunbeam  products  all  ful  national  advertising  campaigns  and  well-organized 

give  that  extra  measure  of  satisfaction  that  creates  sin-  promotional  programs — a  combination  that  packs  a 

cere  enthusiasm  and  confidence.  Whether  it’s  a  famous  solid,  sales-building  punch. 

Sunbeam  Mixmaster,  Sunbeam  Coffeemaster,  Sunbeam  Dealers  who  want  to  grow  and  prosper  wisely  CON- 

Radiant  Control  Toaster,  Sunbeam  Controlled  Heat  .  CENTRATE  their  efforts  on  Sunbeam,  the  line  that  as- 
Frypan,  a  new  Sunbeam  Controlled  Heat  Saucepan  and  sures  profitable  sales — the  line  that’s  GOING  FOR- 

Deep  Fryer  or  Sunbeam  Controlled  Heat  Hair  Dryer,  WARD  because  one  Sunbeam  appliance  SELLS 

one  Sunbeam  appliance  recommends — and  SELLS —  ANOTHER. 
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{Continued  from  page  60) 

RCA’s  heavy  promotion  of  color 
will  not  only  continue  but  be  stepped 
up,  said  Mr.  Bannon;  there  will  be 
new  and  improved  sets;  NBC  will 
schedule  an  extra  hour  of  color  each 
night.  “It  will  pull  our  competition 
in,”  he  predicted,  “and  it  will  double 
and  triple  our  business  in  the  not-too- 
far  future.” 

Kigh-Ticket  Opportunity.  Dealer  in¬ 
terest  in  color  is  increasing,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
non  maintained;  it  is  evident  in  the  re¬ 
order  f>osition  of  RCA  distributors, 
and  it  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  profit 
problem  which  has  developed  with 
the  increased  projwrtion  of  volume 
done  in  portables. 

“In  1955,”  said  Mr.  Bannon,  “seven 
and  a  half  million  television  receivers 
—many  of  them  the  high-profit  con¬ 
soles— were  sold  at  the  retail  level.  In 
1956,  the  unit  total  was  down  to  less 
than  seven  million,  and  30  per  cent  of 
the  sales  in  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year  were  in  portable  models,  on 
which  dealer  profit  margins  were  from 
$10  to  $35  per  set." 

Since  the  outlook  for  1957  is  that 
one-third  of  the  receiver  sales  will  be 
in  low-price  portables,  Mr.  Bannon 
continued,  the  only  way  for  a  dealer 
to  balance  out  this  profit  situation  is 
to  sell  more  of  the  high-profit  color 
sets.  And  the  same  reasoning,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  will  bring  more  manufacturers 
into  color  TV  later  on  this  year. 

mmmmSmall  Business  Loans  mmmm 
FROM  Wendell  B.  Barnes,  admin¬ 
istrator,  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Home  Furnishings  Conference 
heard  a  description  of  the  programs  of 
his  agency.  He  reported  that  through 
February  28th  this  year  his  office  had 
approved,  aside  from  disaster  loans, 
5,605  business  loans  totaling  over 
$250  million.  Among  other  types  of 
loans,  the  SBA  now  offers  the  Limited 
Loan  Plan,  for  small  concerns  with 
limited  tangible  collateral.  On  these 
loans  the  SBA  will  participate  with  a 
bank  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  or 
$15,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Maxi¬ 
mum  maturity  is  five  years,  with  month¬ 
ly  repayments  and  interest  limited  to 
six  per  cent  annually. 
mmmivwm'tmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


Record  Business.  The  growth  of  the 
record  industry  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  phenomenal,  but  even  more 
phenomenal  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  department  store  to  capitalize  on 
it.  George  Marek,  vice  president,  RCA 
Victor  record  division,  piled  up  the 
evidence  of  this  inertia  by  describing 
the  location  and  staffing  of  some  de¬ 
partment  store  record  departments. 

“In  the  typical  big  department 
store,”  he  said,  “the  record  depart¬ 
ment  is  on  an  upper  floor,  shoved  out 
of  ^ight  among  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  twice-in-a-lifetime  purchase.” 
Stock,  he  said,  is  inadequate;  seldom 
does  it  reflect  the  fact  that  the  teen¬ 
ager  is  the  best  customer.  As  a  result, 
the  record  business  is  passing  the 
department  store  by  while  producing 
spectacular  volume  for  other  outlets. 

There  is  no  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  who  can  be  unaware  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
music,  said  Mr.  Marek.  “Stop  being  a 
museum,”  he  advised,  “and  become 
better  merchants.”  His  formula: 

(1)  Give  the  department  a  location 
in  the  stream  of  traffic,  to  encourage 
impulse  purchases.  (2)  Gear  it  to 
youngsters,  not  connoisseurs.  (3)  Make 
sure  it  has  an  alert  buyer  and  sales¬ 
people.  (4)  Combine  self-service  and 
personal  selling;  the  first  for  f)op  al¬ 
bums  and  hits,  the  second  for  classical 
music.  (5)  Have  listening  booths.  (6) 
Use  the  store  auditorium  for  hi-fi  con¬ 
certs  for  shoppers. 

Listening  Equipment.  Today's  market 
for  music  is  universal  and  willing  and 
able  to  pay  for  quality  listening  equip¬ 
ment,  said  James  M.  Toney,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  RCA  Vic¬ 
tor  radio  and  “Victrola”  division.  He 
too  had  figures:  in  1955,  400,000  high 
fidelity  units  were  bought;  in  1956, 
900,000.  In  dollars,  the  market  jumped 
from  $60  million  to  $143  million. 

He  urged  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  to  study  this  market;  to  make 
the  decision  to  invest  in  staff,  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promotion;  to  “establish 
yourselves  now  as  the  sound  centers  of 
the  nation.*’  Technical  developments 
will  keep  this  market  growing  and 
trading  up,  he  predicted.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  the  visitors  heard  a  demonstration 
of  the  RCA  stereophonic  sound  units 
that  are  to  be  introduced  in  June. 


Promotion  by  Teleoision 

Television  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  retail  promotion  of  home  fm. 
nishings,  said  Howard  Abrahams,  di 
rector  of  sales.  Television  Bureau  o( 
Advertising,  Inc.  He  cited  figures  to 
show  that  the  average  housewife  in 
the  18-to40  age  group  spends  thret 
times  as  much  time  looking  at  tel^ 
vision  as  she  does  reading  newspapers; 
other  figures  to  show  that  the  lasting 
value  of  the  printed  word  has  been 
exaggerated:  “only  10  per  cent  of  read¬ 
ers  ever  open  their  newspapers  a  sec¬ 
ond  time." 

Television’s  advantages  over  other 
media  he  summarized  this  way:  It  per¬ 
mits  demonstration  as  well  as  display; 
it  allows  a  well-rehearsed  sales  ap¬ 
proach,  without  the  errors  or  ignor¬ 
ance  that  can  mar  a  salesperson’s  per¬ 
formance;  it  enables  the  retailer  to 
make  thousands  of  in-the-home  calls 
simultaneously. 
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Case  Histories.  As  an  example  of  cor¬ 
rect  television  approach  and  outstand¬ 
ing  success,  Mr.  Abrahams  described 
and  showed  the  program  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Department  Store  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

“They  trained  a  man,”  he  said,  “to 
know  their  store,  their  customers, 
their  merchandise.  They  made  him 
their  television  jaersonality.  They  had 
him  talk  to  the  camera  as  though  it 
were  a  human  being  with  eyes  and 
ears— and  money  in  the  pockets— ready 
to  buy. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  results; 


Adv,  % 


Items 

Cost 

Sales 

to  Sales 

Bedrooms 

$820 

$52,767 

1-6% 

l.iving  Rooms 

$410 

$22,505 

1-3% 

Dinettes 

$329 

$12,500 

2-6% 

Washers 

$410 

$28,382 

1-4% 

“And  they  found  that  this  live 
action  salesman  brought  traffic  right 
throughout  the  store  with  zoomed  up 
results  of: 

Soft  goods  plus  25% 

Food  departments  plus  37% 

Home  furnishings  plus  81% 

As  other  examples  of  effective  tele¬ 
vision  usage  by  retailers,  Mr.  Abrah¬ 
ams  showed  a  Montgomery  Ward 
film  on  broadloom  carpet;  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck’s  filmed'  demonstration  of  its 
Shop-at-Home  service;  Gimbel’s  TV 
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presentation  of  its  re-upholstery  serv¬ 
ice.  Gimbel’s  re-upholstery  volume, 
he  commented,  shot  up  1,500  jjer  cent 
in  three  years,  with  85  per  cent  of  the 
ad  budget  in  television. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  used  a  tele¬ 
vision  saturation  program  at  a  cost  of 
^,500  to  promote  a  warehouse  sale 
last  summer.  The  message  was  told  on 
slides  (animated  cartoons  from  a  tele¬ 
vision  syndicator)  with  an  off-camera 
voice.  Only  television  was  used.  Sub- 
sunual  sales  increases  were  realized 
over  the  previous  year,  when  the  store 
used  what  Mr.  Abrahams  called  “horse 
and  buggy  print  advertising.” 

“Customers  today,”  concluded  Mr. 
Abrahams,  “are  different  customers; 
you  have  to  reach  them  in  a  different 
way.  Make  it  easy  for  these  people  to 
get  your  selling  messages.  Talk  to 
them  right  in  their  homes— the  place 
where  they  use  what  you  have  to  sell.” 

A  poll  of  the  audience  showed  that 
about  one-third  of  the  stores  represent¬ 
ed  are  using  television  now. 

Mail  and  Phone  Business 

Mail  order  and  phone  order  sales 
have  been  increasing  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  said  Paul  Freyd,  New 
York  marketing  consultant,  because 
(1)  25  to  30  per  cent  of  married  women 
are  going  to  business  as  well  as  keeping 
house,  and  (2)  the  shift  of  population 
to  the  suburbs  means  that  the  woman 
in  a  one-car  family  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  even  a  branch  store  whenever 
she  wants  to. 

“If  you  discourage  the  phone  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  Mr.  Freyd,  “she  will 
phone  another  store,  for  she  is  a  phone 
customer  by  circumstance,  and  you 
cannot  change  that  circumstance.  .  .  . 
Phone  order  sales  come  primarily  from 
advertised  items,  but  in  some  stores 
over  30  per  cent  of  incoming  phone 
sales  are  for  non-advertised  items. 
Even  so,  some  retailers  discourage 
phone  selling,  believing  that  if  they 
do  not  offer  merchandise  for  sale  this 
way,  the  customer  is  sure  to  come  into 
the  store.  This  is  wishful  thinking. . .” 

Phone  and  mail  order  facilities 
should  not,  however,  he  regarded 
merely  as  a  customer  convenience;  this 
is  really  profitable  business.  Said  Mr. 
Freyd.  One  survey  found,  he  reported, 
that  mail  and  phone  order  sales  checks 


are  higher  than  the  store  average;  in 
some  instances,  almost  twice  as  large. 

How  to  Do  it.  To  start  cultivating 
this  business  Mr.  Freyd  offered  these 
"ground  rules”: 

“Promote  it  in  Sunday  newspaper 
advertising;  dramatize  the  fact  that 
you  welcome  it.  Provide  phone  order 
service  on  Sunday  at  least  between  10 
and  4,  using  an  answering  service  if 
your  volume  does  not  justify  opening 
your  own  board.  Develop  a  special 
mail  order  coupon.  Do  not  offer  loss 


leaders  as  mail  and  phone  items.  Use 
merchandise  that  is  easy  to  handle  in 
that  it  is  prepacked  and  marked. 
Avoid  low  price  items  unless  they  are 
conducive  to  multiple  unit  selling, 
such  as  sheets,  curtains,  etc.” 

To  develop  the  phone  order  depart¬ 
ment  further,  the  next  step  Mr.  Freyd 
suggested  is  to  establish  a  p>ersonalized 
relationship  between  the  phone  order 
taker  and  the  customer.  The  operator 
records  as  much  information  as  possi¬ 
ble  about  the  customer,  using  a  pre¬ 
pared  card.  The  customer  is  told  that 


man 


uniform 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 
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the  operator  will  call  her  occasionally 
to  tell  her  about  special  events. 

"Tests  I  have  supervised,”  said  Mr. 
Freyd,  "show  that  the  f>ersonalized- 
phone-service  customer  buys  much 
more  than  the  average  charge  custom¬ 
er,  and— this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter 
—her  in-store  purchases  are  about  the 
same  as  the  average  charge  account.” 

For  a  really  aggressive  phone  order 
campaign,  Mr.  Freyd  described  this 
technique:  All  customers,  or  even  all 
names  listed  in  a  directory,  are  phoned 
about  a  specific  item.  The  operator 
urges  them  to  have  it  sent  out  "so  you 
can  see  how  it  looks  in  the  home.” 
This  is  expensive  promotion,  costs 
ranging  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  sales, 
and  Mr.  Freyd  recommended  that  it 
not  be  used  for  items  under  $14.95. 

Mail  Order  Promotion.  A  source  of 
mail  orders  which  offers  a  "golden 
opjjortunity”  is  strangely  neglected  by 
department  stores,  said  Mr.  Freyd. 
This  is  the  small-space  ad  in  shelter 
magazines.  S|>ecialty  item  mail  order 
houses  use  this  medium  consistently 
with  excellent  results.  "At  Christmas 


The  Color  Impact 

E  HELEN  DUNBAR,  New  York  color- 
*  ist  and  designer,  told  the  Home 
Furnishings  Conference  that  the  most 
important  foreign  influence  in  design 
and  color  today  is  the  Oriental— par¬ 
ticularly  the  "simple,  elegant,  function¬ 
al  architecture  of  Japan."  She  urged 
the  retailers  to  be  more  open-minded 
and  adventurous  about  color;  said  that 
a  "myopic"  point  of  view  still  exists 
although  beautiful,  wanted  colors  are 
the  most  potent  influence  in  the  sale 
of  home  furnishings. 

time,”  he  reported,  "they  mail  millions 
of  catalogues,  and  each  year  they  grow 
bigger  and  bigger.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  catalogues 
themselves,  he  warned  that  the  syndi¬ 
cated  catalogue  must  be  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  as  a  "calculated  risk.”  "I  have 
never  known  a  syndicated  catalogue,” 
said  Mr.  Freyd,  "which  did  not  disrupt 
inventory  investments  and  open-to- 
buy  and  cause  customer  dissatisfaction 
due  to  non-filling  of  orders,  and  mark- 
downs.” 


Join  the  hundreds  of  your  fellow  merchants  who  have  discovered 
the  public  relations  advantage  of  displaying  the  NRDGA 
emblem  in  their  windows  or  on  their  entrance  doors.  This 
beautiful  blue,  white,  and  gold  seal,  6V2"  in  diameter,  can  be 
affixed  to  your  windows  by  means  of  a  decal  transfer.  The  seals 
can  be  obtained  at  50c  each  for  quanties  of  one  to  four;  35c 
each  for  five  to  nine;  25c  each  for  quantities  of  ten  or  more. 
Order  yours  today  from  .  .  . 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31st  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


Profits  in  Plastics 


The  plastics  industry  has  madeii 
ptossible  for  the  department  stontlj 
merchandise  at  a  profit  items  fkl 
formerly  could  be  handled  only  by  sjv  ] 
cialty  outlets— but  department  st<fe  1' 
aren’t  taking  full  advantage  of  thete  i 
portunity.  W.  J.  Connelly,  managerf 
public  relations,  Bakelite  Co.,  mat  I 
his  point  to  the  homefurnishin^ 
group  by  citing  sales  figures  for  plast-t 
wall  tiles,  which  amount  to  $50  mill 
lion  annually.  I 

"With  the  do-it-yourself  trend  sti!! 
on  the  upswing,”  he  continued,  "itil 
of  considerable  interest  to  note  whaf 
types  of  stores  are  sharing  in  this  marl 
ket.  Forty  per  cent  of  plastic  wall  tilel 
sold  for  remodeling  is  handled  in  flocr| 
covering  and  wallpaper  stores;  15  pel' 
cent  in  chain  stores;  12  per  cent  b\J 
contractors,  and  9  per  cent  by  ‘miscell 
laneous.’  Department  stores  are  ir.| 
eluded  in  that  ‘miscellaneous’  figure.’l 
Yet  plastic  wall  tile,  Mr.  Conneiivf 
contended,  should  be  a  perfect  depanf 
ment  store  item.  It  can  be  sold  with* 
confidence  because  it  is  backed  by  an  I 
industry  standards  and  quality  pre  - 
gram;  it  has  style  appeal;  it  lends  itwt! 
easily  to  attention-getting  display  ir 
small  space;  its  markup  is  good  and  ih 
price  is  popular;  its  sales  are  stead' 
not  seasonal;  “there  is  no  objection* 
able  odor  to  pervade  your  store  as  b? 
the  case  with  many  floor  or  wall  covert 
ings;”  aggressive  promotion  backs  it'; 


More  Opportunities.  Other  example^! 
of  plastic  items  with  “built-in  sales  ad  | 
vantages,”  which  Mr.  Connelly  men-l 
tinned  were  a  transparent  polyethyli 
ene  greenhouse  for  the  do-it-yourseli[ 
market,  selling  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost! 
of  a  conventional  glass  structure,  andi 
a  wonder  adhesive,  made  with  epoxrp 
resins,  that  is  packaged  in  a  variety  of  j 
kits  and  for  which,  because  of  its  versa  li 
tility,  "any  customer  in  your  store  isal 
potential  buyer.” 

"Do  not  allow  the  relatively  lowl 
expense  of  many  plastic  products  to  ; 
classify  them  in  your  minds  as  nothing  ; 
more  than  substitutes,”  urged  Mr. 
Connelly.  “Ignoring  the  unique  cap 
bilities  of  plastics  today  is  neglecting 
market^  that  have  already  begun  to 
boom  under  the  impetus  of  aggressive 
merchandising  techniques.” 
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‘^One  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  any 
store  executive 
can  have.’’ 


J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Executive  Vice  President 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


OUT  SOON!  THE  NEW  HARVARD  REPORT- 
A6AIN  INCLUDING  EXPENSE  CENHR  AND 
PRODUCTION  UNIT  ACCOUNTING  DATA 
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Order  your  copies 
today!  Be  sure  to 
get  the  first 

printing  virile  they  lost! 

SPECIAL  TO  $  A 
NRDGA  MEMBERS  4 

$5.00  to  non-members 


(Please  Print) 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  new 

Harvard  Report,  OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SPECIALTY  STORES  IN  1956. 

(Member  price,  $4.00— non-member  price,  $5.00) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . .  STATE . 

Pleas,  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


New  York  Passes  Law 
to  Regulate  Credit  Service  Charges 

A  BILL  which  would  regulate  instalment  credit  in  retail 
stores  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  signed  by  the  governor  of  that  state.  The  la.v  becomes 
effective  October  1,  1957.  Key  provisions  include: 

1.  Maximum  service  charges  on  single  purchase  instal¬ 
ment  transactions  are  set  at  $10  per  $100  principal  balance 
a  year.  On  amounts  in  excess  of  $500,  the  rate  is  limited 
to  $8  per  $100  yearly. 

2.  Revolving  credit  charges  would  be  limited  to  1  per 
cent  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  account.  A 
minimum  charge  of  $1  per  month  is  authorized. 

3.  Requirement  that  specific  information,  including  cer¬ 
tain  caveats  for  the  benefit  of  customers,  be  inserted  in  all 
retail  instalment  contracts. 

4.  Requirement  that  customers  be  given  appropriate 
credits  in  cases  of  prepayments. 

5.  In  cases  of  revolving  credit  agreements  entered  into 
before  October  1,  1957,  the  maximum  service  charge  per¬ 
missible  is  allowed  only  if  the  store  delivers  or  mails  to  the 
customer  a  retail  instalment  agreement  drafted  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  law. 

Retailers  throughout  the  country  will  observe  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  new  law  with  great  interest.  Its  enactment  may 
well  spur  ,a  trend  toward  statutory  control  of  retail  service 
charges  in  other  states. 

Court  Holds  McGuire  Act  Not  Limited 
to  Fair  Trade  Agreements 

The  McGuire  Act  served  to  render  “contracts  prescribing 
minimum  or  stipulated  prices”  immune  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  This  language  has  been  presumed  to  be  limited 
to  fair  trade  agreements.  Actually,  as  a  recent  court  de¬ 
cision  points  out,  it  embraces  any  resale  price  maintenance 
agreement  between  the  retailer  and  his  resource  as  long  as 
state  law  makes  it  permissible  for  the  supplier  to  set  the 
terms  for  resale.  Validated  under  the  decision  was  a  gaso¬ 
line  distributor's  rebate  agreement  with  certain  retailers  to 
induce  them  to  sell  at  prices  that  would  meet  competitive 
conditions. 

This  arrangement  has  obvious  advantages  over  fair 
trade  agreements  for  it  allows  the  wholesaler  to  fix  prices 
based  on  local  conditions  without  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  uniform  prices.  Equally  important,  the  resale  price 
established  outside  the  fair  trade  law  need  not  be  made 
public. 


Civic  Development  Plans 
Receive  Setback  in  Nebraska 

A  PLAN  by  a  Nebraska  city  to  encourage  civic  dtveloj, 
ment  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  high^ 
court  of  that  State.  Under  the  plan,  the  municipality  wouk 
purchase  real  estate  and  lease  the  buildings  to  be  constructs 
thereon  to  an  industrial  organization.  A  bond  issue  wouk 
be  floated  by  the  city  to  finance  the  purchase.  How'ever,  tht 
city’s  credit  would  not  be  pledged  since  the  bondhokiei 
could  look  solely  to  the  rents  received  from  the  lease  for  tht 
payment  of  principal  and  interest. 

The  court  holds  the  scheme  to  be  a  violation  of  the  suit 
constitution  which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  piibln 
money  for  a  private  purpose.  It  was  contended  by  the  ciu 
that  its  credit  was  not  at  stake  since  the  bonds  were  nc' 
a  general  liability  of  the  municipality.  In  conceding  thi? 
fact,  the  court,  nevertheless,  noted  that  the  city  was  still 
assuming  certain  obligations  of  a  private  nature  including 
the  necessity  of  fixing  the  rents  and  imposing  upon  in 
officials  duties  of  a  private  nature. 

Similar  plans  have  been  upheld  in  Kentucky,  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  The  proposals  involved  here  could  possibh 
be  a  very  potent  vehicle  in  obtaining  municipal  support  foi 
programs  to  revitalize  the  downtown  areas.  It  would  k 
unfortunate  if  the  scheme  were  to  fall  victim  to  constiiu 
tional  infirmities. 


Robinson-Patman  Violations  Alleged 
by  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  certain  auto-parts  jobbers  alleging  that  unlawful 
price  favoritism  was  sought  from  suppliers  through  the  or 
ganization  of  a  mutual  buying  association.  The  FTC  con 
tends  the  jobbers  know  or  should  have  known  that  the 
favorable  prices  and  terms  they  receive  are  discriminator^ 
and  prohibited  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  According 
to  the  complaint,  the  bargaining  was  accompanied  by  a 
demand  that  the  seller  consider  the  jobber’s  aggregate  pur 
chases  when  allowing  discounts  or  rebates  to  members. 

In  another  move  under  Robinson-Patman,  a  cigarette 
manufacturer  is  charged  by  the  I'TC  with  discriminating 
among  its  customers  in  granting  promotional  allowances. 
1956  sales  figures  set  out  in  the  complaint  state  that  the 
manufacturer  was  granting  promotion  allowances  as  high 
as  10  per  cent  of  sales  to  the  drug^ch^ins  while  department 
stores  received  as  little  as  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent 
of  sales. 
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Patent  Law  Group  Readies 
Design  Piracy  Bill 

Details  of  proposed  design  piracy 
legislation  have  been  released  by 
the  National  Council  of  Patent  Law 
Associations. 

The  measure  seeks,  according  to  its 
sponsors,  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
original  and  ornamental  designs  of 
useful  or  decorative  articles  by  protect¬ 
ing  the  authors  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  against  unauthorized  copying. 
An  article’s  design  under  the  bill’s 
definition  would  include  features  of 
shape,  pattern  or  ornamentation  tend¬ 
ing  to  give  the  article  an  "attractive, 
artistic  or  distinctive”  appearance. 

Infringement  would  take  place  when 
an  article  which  embodies  a  registered 
design  without  the  owner’s  consent  is: 

(1)  manufactured  for  sale,  or  (2)  sold 
or  imported  by  one  other  than  the 
maker,  or  (3)  sold  in  collusion  with 
a  manufacturer  or  importer  of  such 
article,  or  (4)  a  seller  refuses  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  design-owner  to  disclose 
the  source  of  the  article,  or  (5)  a  seller 
continues  to  order,  reorder  or  import 
the  article  after  having  received  writ¬ 
ten  notice  of  the  design  protection. 

The  terms  “attractive,  artistic  or 
distinctive”  used  in  connection  with 
designs  which  may  be  registered  seem 
extremely  subjective  and  difficult  to 
reduce  to  practicalities. 

FTC  Upheld  in  Regulation  of 
Intrastate  Sales  of  Furs 

A  POSSIBLE  threat  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  regulate  intrastate  sales  of  furs 
has  been  removed  by  the  Federal  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals.  A  West  Coast 
furrier,  charged  by  the  Commission 
with  violation  of  the  Fur  Labeling  Act 
regulations  (particularly  Rule  44  re¬ 
lating  to  comparative  pricing),  chal¬ 
lenged  the  extension  of  FTC  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  stores  engaged  in  a  purely  local 
operation.  In  supporting  the  FTC, 
the  court  held  that  intrastate  activi¬ 
ties  are  embraced  by  the  Fur  Act  if 
such  acts  have  a  "deleterious  effect  on 
[interstate]  commerce.” 

Doubts  as  to  whether  Congress  ever 
intended  the  FTC  to  regulate  compar¬ 
ative  pricing  of  furs  were  also  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  government. 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

T/ie  Company  that  stands  by  you 


Not  a  broken  back! 


INJURED  WORKER  GETS 
GOOD  NEWS  FROM  LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


INSURANec  FOR: 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES, 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 


e? 


-RAYS  seemed  to  show  that  this  man  had  fractured  his  spine  in  a  minor 
on-the-job  accident.  On  this  diagnosis,  his  physician  anticipated  a  long 
period  of  disability  and  medical  care.  He  needed  an  expert  opinion,  so  he 
sent  the  X-rays  to  the  Liberty  Mutual  Medical  Advisor  since  the  man’s 
employer  was  a  Liberty  policyholder.  The  Advisor,  an  orthopedic  specialist, 
discovered  that  a  rare  congenital  deformity  of  the  spine  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  fracture.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  saved.  Instead  of  being  laid  up  for 

_  a  long  time  with  a  "broken 

~  happily  re- 

f  turned  to  work. 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phase  medical  and 
health  program:  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


lii&RtMENTAL  Sales  Analyses  . 

V-  ■  -  ■ 

National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


CLASSIFICATION 

Feb. 

Mar. 

FEBRUARY,  1936 

Apr.  May  June 

-  JANUARY, 

July  Aug. 

1957 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1956 

Total 

Spring 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1934 1 
Tetdl 
Ytal 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

33.0 

34.5 

40.4 

41.3 

47.0 

43.0 

38.3 

34.2 

34.8 

34.6 

37.3 

31.3 

37.0 

38.5 

395  1 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

28.6 

28.0 

34.4 

37.0 

38.6 

36J 

33.3 

30.9 

27.1 

27.9 

22.0 

18.5 

33.5 

35.1 

345 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

4.7 

6.0 

5.8 

7.4 

6.8 

7.0 

3.8 

3.0 

4.0 

3.4 

2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

3.0 

45 

2. 

Sweaters 

6.2 

6.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1.3 

6.2 

8.6 

9.8 

13.6 

20.2 

11.5 

2.8 

14.2 

95 

3. 

Slacks 

25.0 

24.0 

26.0 

23.5 

25.6 

26.8 

28.1 

24.7 

19.1 

14.7 

11.0 

20.0 

27.4 

18.6 

225 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

18.4 

20.0 

16.5 

15.0 

9.0 

10.0 

13.4 

16.3 

14.0 

13.2 

12.0 

10.0 

13.7 

9.4 

12.0 

A.  Sport  Coats 

14.0 

16.5 

13.2 

12.0 

8.8 

8.0 

7.0 

14.4 

9.1 

11.1 

10.0 

7.0 

7.4 

7.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

2.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

.9 

2.0 

5. 

Outerwear 

10.7 

9.0 

8.0 

4.3 

2.2 

2.0 

3.8 

11.0 

14.2 

16.6 

13.1 

13.3 

3.4 

16.0 

11.9 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

2.4 

1.2 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.3 

2.2 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

1.0 

* 

« 

B.  Jackets 

9.2 

6.9 

6.9 

5.0 

1.8 

1.5 

4.5 

9.3 

12.7 

13.4 

17.0 

20.0 

9.0 

* 

• 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

3.0 

3.5 

4.4 

7.0 

11.0 

13.0 

6.8 

2.2 

9.4 

1.2 

5.0 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear  « 

2.1 

2.0 

3.0 

4.6 

7.1 

8.8 

9.9 

2.0 

1.2 

3.0 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walk) 

1.7 

1.2 

1.3 

3.8 

5.0 

6.0 

.4 

15 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

5.5 

5.2 

5.0 

3.4 

4.0 

2.1 

31.3 

4.0 

4.6 

6.1 

7.4 

3.9 

4.3 

6.0 

65  t 

Definition  of  CIcnMficalions: 

1.  Includot  long  and  short  sloove  shirts.  5.  Includes  light  and  heavy  weight  jackets  and  suburbans. 

4.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats.  6.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 


. . .  Insufficient  sample. 


*  Figures  not  reported. 
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Sales  Distribution  In 
Men’s  Sportswear 

This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Men’s 
Sportswear  Survey— the  only  analy¬ 
sis  of  its  kind— prepared  by  the  Men's 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  It  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  project  that  was  spread 
over  a  two-year  period  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  sales  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  a  shorter  term  study. 

The  tables  on  these  pages  give  na¬ 
tional  figures  by  month  for  the  year 
1956  (with  seasonal  summaries)  as  well 
as  the  figures— on  a  national  and  a 
regional  basis— comparing  the  months 
of  December  1955  with  December 
1956,  and  January  1956  with  Janu¬ 
ary  1957. 

This  study  provides  the  retailer  with 
indispensable  tables  by  which  he  can 
compare  his  own  sales.  But  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  can  use  them  to  repair  de¬ 
ficiencies,  to  play  the  strong  ones  for 
ever  greater  volume  and  so  strengthen 
his  entire  performance. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classifications— no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  department  they  may  be— 
and  calculate  the  percentage  of  each 
classification  to  that  total. 

The  Men’s  and  Boys'  Wear  Group 
is  preparing  further  studies  on  other 
classifications  and  the  results  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Stores. 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  for  December,  January 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

December 

1956  1955 

January 
1957  1956 

1. 

Sport  8i  Knit  Shirts 

60  * 

37.3 

• 

31.3 

• 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

37 

22.0 

35.0 

18.5 

23.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

36 

2.0 

2.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

65 

20.2 

19.4 

11J 

7.0 

3. 

Slacks 

54 

11.0 

13.3 

20.0 

23.3 

4. 

Sport  8i  Casual  Coats 

39 

12.0 

* 

10.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

27 

10.0 

8.5 

7.0 

8.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

19 

2.0 

2.1 

1.0 

15 

5. 

Outerwear 

53 

15.1 

* 

13.3 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

33 

1.7 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

B.  Jackets 

29 

17.0 

11.3 

20.0 

12.2 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  8i  Shorts 

* 

* 

A.  Swimwear  8i  Beachwear 

.3 

1.0 

B.  Shorts  (Play  8i  Walk) 

.4 

1.0 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

55 

7.4 

3.2 

3.9 

1.7 

.  Insufficient  sample. 

^Figures  not  reported. 

Zone  I  —  Northeast:  December,  January  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

December 
1956  1953 

January 
1957  1956 

Total 

Spring 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1956 

Told 

19M 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

22 

31.9 

• 

21.3 

• 

34.0 

34.0 

33.0 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

17  • 

21.0 

30.6 

23.4 

31.4 

. . . 

20.2 

185 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

15 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

. . . 

15 

3.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

28 

20.3 

24.1 

17.0 

13.6 

4.0 

20.0 

11J 

3. 

Slacks 

15 

10.4 

11.7 

17.0 

15.7 

20.3 

17.6 

235 

4. 

Sport  8i  Casual  Coats 

19 

11.0 

• 

10.0 

* 

8.2 

7.4 

75 

A.  Sport  Coats 

10 

13.4 

3.5 

13.0 

8.0 

6.2 

3.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

10 

1.8 

.8 

. . . 

1.6 

25 

3. 

Outerwear 

28 

16.0 

* 

16.2 

* 

4.6 

16.0 

12.4 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

14 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

* 

* 

B.  Jackets 

14 

17.0 

16.0 

20.0 

14.0 

. . . 

* 

* 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  8i  Shorts 

* 

• 

12.3 

1.2 

3.0 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

.3 

1.0 

. . . 

1.2 

3.1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  8i  Walk) 

.  .  . 

.2 

.8 

. . . 

2.1 

15 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear, 

•tc.  19 

7.7 

8.3 

3.0 

:  2.1 

8.9 

3.9 

75 

*Figur«t  not  raportod.  Sfotot:  Main*,  V*rmont,  N*w  Hampthir*,  Rhod*  Island,  Conn*dlaiL 

. . .  Insufficiant  sampi*.  Maisachut*ttt,  N*w  York,  N*w  J*rt*y,  Pannsylvonia  and  Canodo. 
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STORES 


Zone  2  —  Southeast:  December,  January  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

December 

1956  1955 

January 

1957  1956 

Total 

Spring 

1956 

Total 

FaN 

1956 

Total 

Year 

1956 

1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

20 

28.0 

* 

27.7 

* 

50.0 

34.2 

35.8 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

11 

22.0 

30.4 

15.0 

35.0 

18.0 

21.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

6.0 

5.0 

3.0 

2.2  ■ 

6.0 

5.0 

2.  Sweaters 

20 

11.0 

16.8 

15.0 

5j0 

3.1 

11.0 

6.0 

3.  Slacks 

20 

11.0 

17.0 

15.0 

30.2 

26.3 

22.9 

25.0 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

19 

12.0 

* 

8.0 

* 

7.4 

16.4 

15.0 

A.  Sport  Coats 

9 

10.0 

12.0 

7.0 

15.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coat* 

9 

2.0 

. . . 

1.0 

5.  Outerwear 

19 

21.0 

* 

28.0 

* 

2.1 

17.5 

12.0 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

11 

4.0 

2.2 

5.0 

2.0 

* 

* 

B.  Jackets 

13 

17.0 

11.0 

23.0 

7.1 

. . . 

* 

* 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

* 

* 

10.0 

1.0 

6.0 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

. . . 

.3 

3.2 

B.  Shorts  (Play  8.  Walk) 

. . . 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

17 

3.0 

3.2 

2.0 

1.7 

3.8 

6.0 

8.0 

‘Figures  not  reported.  State*:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geargia,  Florida, 

...  InsufRcient  sample.  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest:  December,  January  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

December 

1956  1955 

Janu 

1957 

lory 

1956 

Total 

Spring 

1956 

Total 

FoH 

1956 

Total 

Year 

1956 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

29 

42.3 

* 

33.3 

* 

40.0 

38.5 

41.0 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

26 

42.3 

36.6 

32.2 

25.0 

33.5 

35.1 

37.3 

8.  Knit  Shirts 

25 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

7.0 

2.3 

4.2 

2. 

Sweaters 

27 

16.0 

16.6 

6.6 

6.8 

2.2 

16.9 

10.0 

3. 

Slacks 

28 

9.2 

10.2 

30.2 

21.0 

29.6 

13.6 

19.9 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

15 

7.6 

* 

7.0 

* 

12.0 

12.0 

9.7 

A.  Sport  Coats 

26 

7.3 

8.8 

8.1 

7.1 

9.0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

16 

3.0 

4.2 

2.0 

.9 

1.2 

5. 

Outerwear 

28 

13.5 

* 

15.0 

* 

3.1 

14.3 

11.0 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

8 

1.5 

3.0 

2.2 

2.0 

.6 

* 

8.  Jackets 

8 

11.0 

16.0 

15.4 

14.5 

9.0 

* 

* 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

• 

* 

.5 

3.1 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

.9 

1.4 

8.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walk) 

.  ,  . 

.4 

3.6 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

26 

5.4 

2.0 

• 

4.4 

6.1 

5.0 

‘Figures  not  reported.  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 

...  Insufficient  sample.  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 


Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast:  December,  January  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

December 

1956  1955 

January 

1957  1956 

Total 

Spring 

1956 

Total 

FoN 

1956 

Total 

Year 

1956 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

11 

48.1 

* 

39.7 

e 

24.1 

42.2 

42.5 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

11 

44.2 

29.6 

35.4 

24.4 

36.2 

36.5 

8.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

2.9 

4.5 

2.0 

5.1 

5.1 

6.1 

2. 

Sweaters 

12 

13.5 

19.4 

9.0 

11.3 

1.9 

13.5 

■9.0 

3. 

Slacks 

12 

12.0 

13.8 

20.5 

27.7 

33.2 

18.4 

21.0 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

12 

13.0 

* 

17.0 

* 

27.3 

15.8 

15.0 

A.  Sport  Coats 

10.1 

17.6 

8.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

. . . 

2.1 

1.1 

5. 

Outerwear 

8 

9.5 

* 

11.0 

* 

4.0 

8.6 

6.6 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

3.8 

1.6 

• 

8.  Jackets 

6.9 

7.2 

* 

• 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

* 

* 

5.6 

1.5 

3.3 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

.2 

.8 

8.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walk) 

.1 

.1 

7. 

Other;  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

10 

8.6 

.2 

3.0 

.5 

5.5 

9.0 

‘figures  not  reported.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

•  ••  Insufficient  sample. 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


Sterat  Steras 

CLASSIFICATION  Raporting  Total  Fall  Raparting  Total  Yoor 


*1.  Blouses  and  Shirts 

99 

15. 

92 

15. 

2.  Sweaters 

95 

34. 

91 

29. 

3.  Skirts 

99 

22.9 

92 

22.7 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

81 

4.1 

73 

3.1 

5.  Combined  Separates 

72 

1.4 

64 

1.9 

6.  Jumpers 

46 

1.1 

35 

.8 

7.  Jackets 

99 

5.3 

91 

8.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

34 

1.3 

31 

2.1 

B.  Blazer 

12 

1.5 

9 

1.8 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

30 

6.4 

29 

5.3 

8.  Swimwear 

81 

3. 

90 

7.1 

9.  Active  Playwear 

92 

8.4 

88 

11.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

85 

.9 

78 

1.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

56 

.06 

53 

1.7 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  deportment  is  o  separata  deportment  from  sportsweor,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mote  blouses,  hence  the  over-oil  percentage  appears  low.  * 

Deftnitian  of  ClossMtcatieiM: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glosses  &  hots,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  sIcKks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  ploysuits,  11.  Includes  oil  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  ore 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beochrobes,  bogs,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 

T"'~1T1iiniWWfroirillliflWr>B1ill1Bllii||IMRM«Ri^  ITTIT'! . [Tf'IfrwraiTillllWIIIWllIRn^ 


Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 


This  is  the  third  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
NRDGA,  of  sales  by  classifications  in 
women’s  sportswear.  It  includes  bud¬ 
get,  better  and  junior  sportswear.  It 
does  not  include  casual  and  sptort 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Group  because  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  sjxtrtswear  in  the  w'omen’j  ^ 
apparel  field.  The  object  is  to  provide 
a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 


women’s  sportswear  figures. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  pro¬ 
gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 
adopt  this  uniform  classification  list 
and  contribute  their  figures.  The 
more  stores,  the  more  typical  and  more 
useful  the  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 


calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  will  be  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years,  and  after 
the  first  year  the  figures  for  each 
month  will  be  compared  with  the 
same  month  the  year  before. 

Figures  for  February  and  March 
1957  will  be  published  in  the  July 
issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  reports 
and  reporting  forms  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone  7  — 

Storai 

Raporting 

Northeast 

Docombor 

Storot 

Raporting 

January 

*1.  Blouses  and  Shirts 

93 

11.3 

93 

10.5 

2.  Sweaters 

94 

49.5 

94 

31.6 

3.  Skirts 

93 

16.9 

94 

18.9 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

78 

11.1 

79 

18.7 

5.  Combined  Separates 

23 

2.1 

24 

1.5 

6.  Jumpers 

12 

.6 

10 

.7 

7.  Jackets 

93 

3. 

93 

3.5 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

19 

.7 

19 

1.5 

B.  Blazer 

62 

1.4 

63 

.6 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

19 

18.6 

19 

26. 

8.  Swimwear 

64 

.5 

79 

4.9 

9.  Active  Playwear 

91 

6. 

91 

10.95 

10.  T-Shirts 

73 

.2 

71 

.3 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

9 

3.2 

9 

,5 

*ln  thoia  ttoras  whara  tha  blouM  daportmant  ii  o  laparola  daportmant  from  iporttwaor,  tha  blouM  figurat  tubmlHad 
ropratant  only  motch-mota  bloutat,  banco  tha  evar-oll  parcontog#  oppoori  low. 

Stotoa:  Moina,  Varmont,  Now  Hompihira,  Rhoda  l»land,  Connocticut,  Mostochutalts,  Now  York,  Now  Jartay,  Fanniylvonla 
and  Conodo. 
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ClASSIFICATION 

Zone  2  — South  and  Southwest 

Stores 

Reporting  December 

Stores 

Reporting 

Jonvory 

*1.  Blouses  and  Shirts 

16 

22.1 

16 

21.3 

2.  Sweaters 

16 

35.5 

16 

20.7 

3.  Skirts 

16 

20.8 

16 

22.8 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

16 

2.4 

14 

4.6 

5.  Combined  Separates 

7 

3.7 

8 

7.1 

6.  Jumpers 

e  •  e 

7.  Jackets 

16 

4.8 

16 

4.5 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

9 

.2 

14 

1.8 

9.  Active  Playwear 

16 

6.4 

16 

9.6 

10.  T-Shirts 

14 

1.7 

15 

1.8 

11.  Miscellaneous 

9 

3.9 

9 

6.3 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  deportment  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Woshington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklohoma,  N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 


CLASSIFICATION 

Sto'es 

Reporting 

December 

Stores 

Reporting 

January 

*1.  Blouses  and  Shirts 

42 

11.3 

42 

8.4 

2.  Sweaters 

42 

44. 

42 

38.8 

3.  Skirts 

42 

17.9 

42 

16.3 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

39 

6. 

35 

5.9 

5.  Combined  Separates 

11 

.6 

11 

.3 

6.  Jumpers 

11 

.2 

11 

.3 

7.  Jackets 

42 

6.8 

42 

5.9 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

e  e  e 

•  •  • 

•  e  • 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8 

6.9 

8 

8.2 

8.  Swimwear 

9 

.3 

31 

.5 

9.  Active  Playwear 

40 

8. 

41 

8.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

39 

.9 

31 

.8 

11.  Miscellaneous 

31 

1.6 

33 

1.3 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  i 

iportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  oniy  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4  — 

Pacific  Coast 

Stores 

Stores 

ClASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

December 

Reporting 

January 

*1.  Blouses  and  Shirts 

8 

11.1 

8 

10.5 

2.  Sweaters 

8 

51.6 

8 

37. 

3.  Skirts 

8 

21.1 

8 

24. 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

e  e  0 

o  o  o 

5.  Combined  Separates 

8 

1.76 

8 

1.65 

6.  Jumpers 

«  •  • 

•  e  • 

•  .  . 

7.  Jackets 

8 

3.5 

8 

2.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

•  e  • 

0  0  0 

e  o  e 

B.  Blazer 

•  •  e 

O  0  0 

0  e  e 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

e  o  o 

e  0  o 

8.  Swimwear 

•  •  • 

e  e  e 

o  0  e 

o  0  e 

9.  Active  Playwear 

8 

4.7 

8 

10.3 

10.  T-Shirts 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

0  0  o 

O  0  0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  it  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  Califamia,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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PX  Competition.  The  controversy  over 
the  attempt  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Forces  Exchange  Services  to  enlarge 
PX  operations  continued  last  month 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Exchanges.  In  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  an  Exchange  Service  estimate 
that  PX  volume  is  a  trifling  propor¬ 
tion  of  total  retail  volume,  William 
Burston,  representing  NRDGA,  said 
that  an  individual  PX’s  share  of  all 
the  retail  volume  in  a  trading  area 
may  be  seven  per  cent— in  some  cases 
as  high  as  12  per  cent.  That,  however, 
is  a  percentage  of  all  the  local  vol¬ 
ume,  including  that  of  service  and  re¬ 
pair  businesses.  As  a  percentage  of 
the  volume  done  by  department  and 
variety  stores,  which  is  a  more  accur¬ 
ate  estimate  of  PX  business,  the  figure 
may  go  as  high  as  28  jier  cent. 

Mr.  Burston  stressed  again  that  the 
purpose  of  the  military  is  to  increase 
the  fringe  benefits  given  servicemen, 
in  order  to  stimulate  re-enlistments. 
“Our  Association,”  he  said,  “is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  personnel  situation  of 
the  military,  and  as  citizens  we  would 
wish  to  do  all  in  our  p)ower  to  help 
find  a  solution.  We  believe,  hotvever, 
that  the  military’s  present  proposal  for 
solving  the  problem  has  the  effect  of 
putting  upon  one  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy— the  retailer— the  sole  burden  of 
paying  the  fringe  benefits  the  military 
seeks.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
oppose  the  enlargement  of  the  1949 
list.  We  opp)ose  it  for  the  further  rea¬ 
son  that  other  means  are  availal  le  to 
the  military— among  them,  notably, 
the  Cordiner  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tions— w'hich  would  avoid  making  only 
the  retailers  of  this  country  p>ay  the 
military's  bill.” 


from  36.5  to  36.7  pier  cent. 

These  findings  are  based  on  reportj 
from  204  stores  with  $2.9  billion  in 
sales,  who  contributed  their  figures  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  quarterly 
analysis  of  merchandising  and  operat¬ 
ing  results.  They  w'ere  released  last 
month  in  the  C.  C.’s  Quarterly  Infor¬ 
mation  Letter. 

The  slight  average  profit  improve¬ 
ment  that  these  stores  achieved  last 
year  did  not  come  from  merchandising 
operations.  Sam  Flanel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
stressed  tliis  point,  and  the  important 
part  that  “other  income”  played  in 
final  results.  He  said: 

“Since  expense  rises  outstrip|jed 
margin  improvements,  the  majority  of 
retailers  suffered  nominal  drops  in 
their  already  depressed  profits  from 
merchandising  operations.  Over  all, 
this  amounted  to  2.6  per  cent  in  1956 
versus  2.9  per  cent  in  1955.  Some  of 
the  larger  store  groups  (probably  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  they  had  already 
been  at  or  near  the  $1.00  wage  mini¬ 
mum)  did  match  or  improve  upon  last 
year’s  profits  from  merchandising 
operations. 

“Fortunately,  most  stores  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  earning  more  miscellaneous 
income— i.e.,  income  from  leased  de¬ 
partment  op)erations,  service  charges 
for  C.O.n.  and  delivery,  carrying 
charges  on  deferred  pjayment  accounts, 
vending  machine  income,  etc.  The 
increased  amounts  of  such  income 
help)ed  b<K)st  before-tax  earnings  to  4.6 
p>er  cent  as  against  last  year’s  4.5  per 
cent.  Deduction  of  federal  income 
taxes  cut  this  to  2.4  per  cent.” 


For  a  long-wearing  utility  truck,  to  use 
in  all  departments  of  your  mill,  insist 
on  the  Lane  Style  27.  The  tough,  snag- 
proof  duck  body,  built  over  a  strong, 
resilient  frame,  will  give  low-cost 
dependable  service  because  of  these 
exclusive  Lane  features: 

•  Spring-steel  frame,  cross- 
braced  hardwood  bottom 
platform,  double-riveted  con¬ 
struction  make  light,  strong, 
long-lived  truck. 

•  Lane  quality  duck  body,  spe¬ 
cially  tanned  leather  binding, 
4-ply  strap  handles,  combine 
for  greatest  strength,  dura¬ 
bility. 

•  Rubber  wheels,  moulded 
around  bronze,  self-lubricat¬ 
ing  bearings.  Tilting  station¬ 
ary  or  swivel  casters. 

•  In  eight  standard  sizes. 


Appointments.  Seymour  Hei.fant  has 
Ijeen  ap|>ointed  manager  of  the  Smal¬ 
ler  Stores  Division,  and  will  join  the 
NRDGA  staff  on  June  3rd.  Mr.  Hel- 
fant  is  the  owner  of  a  retail  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  in  Far  Rockaway,  New  York,  and 
a  lecturer  on  small  business  manage¬ 
ment  at  City  College,  New  York,  and 
on  several  retail  subjects  at  Brooklyn 
College  and  the  Brooklyn  College  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Studies.  He  has 
conducted  sales  tlraining  programs  for 
a  number  of  stores  and  has  written 
sales  training  manuals  for  several  mer¬ 
chandising  groups.  He  is  well  known 


1956  Profit:  2.4%.  Last  year’s  record- 
breaking  sales  volumes  in  department 
and  spsecialty  stores  produced  a  slight 
improvement  in  net  gain  after  taxes: 
they  averaged  2.4  p)er  cent  as  against 
2.3  p)er  cent  in  1955*-  The  improve¬ 
ment  would  have  been  more  substan¬ 
tial  except  for  the  steady  rise  of  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  which  went  from  an 
average  33.6  per  cent  of  sales  in  1955 
to  an  average  34.0  per  cent  in  1956. 
TTiat  increase  wiped  out  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  gross  margin,  which  had  risen 


To  bo  $UKB  of  fho  bott, 

INSIST  ON 

LANE  Stylo  27  Canvas  Utility  Truck 
Write  for  in/ormelion. 


Conw  Aor/ket  Crpftttme  Smeo  1994 


as  a  writer  on  all  phases  of  smaller 
store  retailing  and  sales  training. 

He  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  from  City  College  of  New  York, 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  retailing 
from  New  York  University  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  from  St. 
John’s  University  School  of  Law. 

Mr.  Helfant  succeeds  Leonard  Mon- 
geon,  who  is  giving  up  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  in 
order  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
expanded  work  of  the  NR  DC  A  Traffic 
Group. 

In  other  recent  additions  to  the 
NRDGA  staff,  Richard  Cobbs  became 
research  assistant  to  George  Plant, 
manager  of  the  Store  Management 
Group,  and  Dorothy  Cook  was  ap¬ 


pointed  research  assistant  to  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  Mr.  Cobbs  was  formerly 
w'ith  Gimbel’s  New  York,  where  he 
was  an  alternate  floor  superintendent 
after  completion  of  the  store’s  execu¬ 
tive  training  program.  Miss  Cook  was 
formerly  bridal  department  buyer  at 
The  Tailored  Woman,  New  York. 

No  Excise  Tax  on  Service  Charge.  The 

Internal  Revenue  Service  notified  the 
NRDGA  last  month  that  it  agrees 
with  the  Association’s  contention  that 
all  bona-fide  credit  service  charges 
shoidd  be  exempt  from  the  retailer’s 
excise  tax. 

Lhe  riding  was  in  response  to  the 
NRDG.\  request  for  clarification  of  an 


earlier  ruling.  Previously,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  had  taken  the  view  (in  Revenue 
Ruling  56-515,  issued  last  year)  that 
only  credit  service  charges  computed 
at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  would  be 
exempt  from  the  tax.  The  govern¬ 
ment  now  holds  that  excludable  carry¬ 
ing  charges  may  also  include  book¬ 
keeping  costs  and  other  expanses  which 
result  from  the  fact  that  payment  is 
made  in  instalments. 

The  Treasury  ruling  applies  to  re¬ 
volving  credit  accounts  as  well  as  to 
single  time-payment  purchases.  (Con¬ 
cerning  the  revolving  credit  service 
charge,  the  Treasury  stated: 

“In  .  . .  the  revolving  credit  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  finance  charge  is  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  any  particular  sale  and  is 


posted  to  the  customer’s  account  at 
tlie  end  of  each  month,  based  on  the 
unpaid  balance  shown  thereon.  .  .  . 
We  hold  that  such  a  charge  is  a  bona- 
hde  finance  or  carrying  charge  and 
may  be  excluded  from  the  tax  base, 
provided  it  is  shown  separately  on  any 
statement  rendered  the  customer  or 
may  be  readily  determined  from  the 
retailer’s  demands. 

Wrapping  Supply  Manual.  Published 
last  month  by  the  Store  Management 
Group,  the  Wrapping  Supply  Manual 
is  the  most  comprehensive  report  ever 
issued  on  the  subject  of  retail  wrap¬ 
ping  supplies.  It  presents  new  size  and 
construction  standards  which  should 
help  to  standardize  production  and 
thus  lower  store  costs.  It  contains  com¬ 
pletely  detailed  guides  to  the  econom¬ 
ical  buying  and  specific  uses  of  all 
tyf>es  of  bags;  setup  boxes;  folding 
boxes,  gift  boxes,  corrugated  boxes; 
corrugated  rolls;  kraft  pap>er;  tissue 
and  twine.  A  chapter  on  “Controlling 
Supply  Expense’’  tells  how  to  go  about 
setting  up  standards  and  a  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  program  and  describes  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  purchasing  agent  and  his  im- 
jxjrtance  in  the  net  profit  picture. 
(144  pages;  81/2  x  11;  illustrated;  price 
to  NRDGA  members  $12.50;  to  non¬ 
members  $20.) 

Cost-Cutting  Ideas.  Another  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Store  Management  Group  is 
Expense-Savers  Are  Profit-Boosters, 
a  new  compilation  of  300  cost-cutting 
ideas  for  retailers.  Besides  the  specific 
ideas  for  saving  money,  the  report  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  picture  of  current 
retail  thinking  on  such  questions  as 


charging  for  customer  services,  clerk- 
wrap  of  “sends,”  pooling  personnel, 
etc.  (Price  to  members,  $3.50;  to  non¬ 
member  retailers  $7.(K);  to  others, 
$5.00.) 

Small  Stores  Meet  June  10th.  Smaller 
store  members  of  NRDGA  will  ex¬ 
plore  methods  of  selling  more  mer¬ 
chandise  more  profitably  at  the  an¬ 
nual  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division,  June  10th  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  There  will 
be  an  afternoon  session  and  a  dinner 
meeting. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Leo  Nejel- 
ski,  president,  Nejelski  &  Company, 
New  York  market  development  coun¬ 
sels,  will  talk  on  “Building  Sales 
Through  Group  Planning  Action.’’ 
New  display  techniques  for  improving 
impulse  sales  in  staple,  special  pur¬ 
chase  and  new  merchandise  will  be  re- 
view'ed  by  Albert  Bliss,  president.  Bliss 
Display  Corp.  Irving  Krewson,  presi- 


Lowdown  on  M.  R.  “The  Hidden 
Persuaders”  by  Vance  Packard  (David 
McKay  Company;  $4.00)  is: 

(1)  A  brightly  written  compendium 
of  all  the  information  (and  anecdotes) 
a  non-professional  can  possibly  want 
about  “motivational  research”  and  its 
practitioners; 

(2)  A  warning  to  the  customer  and 
voter  about  the  w'ay  some  advertising 
and  political  campaigns  are  designed 
to  make  capital  of  his  deepest  fears 
and  hidden  frailties; 

(3)  A  very  sound  discussion  of  the 
validity  and  probable  future  develop- 


dent,  Irving  C.  Krewson  Corp.,  and 
president.  Association  of  Buying  Offi. 
ces,  will  point  the  way  to  attracting 
new  customers  through  better  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques.  Two  contro- 
versial  subjects  will  get  of>en  forum 
discussion:  (1)  discount  house  compe¬ 
tition  and  (2)  trading  stamps.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mats., 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Division, 
will  be  chairman  of  the  afternoon 
session. 

At  the  dinner  meeting,  devoted  to 
the  subject,  “How  to  Sell  Fashion  Thii 
Fall,”  Glamour  Magazine  will  preview 
a  selection  of  the  fashions  to  be  shown 
in  its  fall  issues.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Aston 
Casey,  Glamour’s  editor-in-chief,  will 
tell  how  the  new  fashions  can  best  be 
merchandised  and  promoted.  Clark  £. 
Simon,  president.  Cole’s  Department 
Store,  Billings,  Montana,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
will  preside. 


ment  of  this  technique; 

(4)  An  unfavorable  appraisal  of  its 
morality  in  specific  cases. 

On  this  last  point  Mr.  Packard  says; 
“It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  and  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
might  well  concern  themselves  with 
drawing  up  realistic,  up-to-date  codes 
defining  the  behavior  of  ethically 
responsible  persuaders.  Such  codes 
might  set  up  ground  rules  that  would 
safeguard  the  public  against  being 
manipulated  in  ways  that  might  be 
irresponsible  and  socially  dangerous." 

For  Better  Selling.  “How  to  Increase 
Your  Selling  Power,”  by  Wesley  John¬ 
son  has  just  been  published  in  a  re 
vised  edition.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
straight  salesmanship  texts  designed 
specifically  for  retail  salesp>eople.  It’s 
a  compact,  %-page  book,  very  sjjecific 
in  its  discussion  of  selling  techniques 
and  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  sales¬ 
people  who  are  ambitious  to  start 
with.  Single  copies  $1.50;  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  five  or  more,  $1.00.  Can  be 
ordered  directly  from  the  author, 
Wesley  Johnson,^  Business  Manager, 
Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  h.  chosen 

Garcy  ’'Thin-Panel”  luminaires  for  many  of  its  new  catalog  stores. 

light  up  to  sell  up  with 

GRRCV 

TOP  NAME  IN  STORE  UONTINO  ^ 

Send  for  Catalog  L-llO 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  1/26  n  A.hian 

in  Canada  Garcy  Co  of  Conodo,  Ltd  1244  Dufferin  St  ,  Tor 
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STORES 


Facts  on  Vondor  Co-Op  Money.  A 

complete  file  of  manufacturers  who 
offer  cooperative  allowances  on  news¬ 
paper,  direct  mail,  radio  and  televis¬ 
ion  advertising  is  called  Vendor  Co-op 
Data.  It  comes  in  two  loose-leaf  vol¬ 
umes,  one  for  soft  goods,  one  for  hard 
lines:  tells  what  each  manufacturer’s 
terms  are,  what  media  they  apply  to, 
how  to  bill.  The  publisher  is  Retail 
Service  Institute,  Inc.  (Lloyd  Jones, 
president)  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  36.  The  information  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Llewellyn  Harries,  associate 
in  the  Lloyd  Jones  Co.,  former  public¬ 
ity  director  of  Burdine’s,  ad  manager 
of  Bamberger’s  and  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
Supplements  will  be  issued  to  keep  the 
service  up  to  date.  The  service  is  ex¬ 
pensive  ($250  for  a  two-year  subscrip¬ 
tion),  but  the  author  says  that  lack  of 
such  information  as  this  costs  many 
stores  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Macy's  Electrical  Living.  All  six 

branches  of  Macy’s  New  York  are  now 
carrying  on  the  largest  Live  Better 
Electrically  retail  promotion  event  to 
date.  Several  major  companies  in  the 
electrical  and  food  fields  are  cooper¬ 
ating,  among  them  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  sending  Elsie  the  Cow 
and  her  new  twins  to  the  White  Plains 
and  Roosevelt  Field  Stores  for  [)er- 
sonal  appearances. 

Back-to-School  Clinic.  Parents’  Mag¬ 
azine’s  1957  Fall  Clinic  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  June  6th,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York.  It  will  include  a  live 
showing  of  over  200  fashions  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  trends 
and  styles  in  the  back-to-school  market. 
Admission  is  free  but  reservations  are 
required.  The  clinic  will  be  followed 
by  a  Luncheon  Merchandising  Forum, 
at  which  the  featured  speaker  will  be 
William  T.  Snaith,  president  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy  Corporation.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  reservations, 
write  Monroe  E.  Michels,  promotion 
manager.  Parents’  Magazine,  52  Van¬ 
derbilt  Avenue,  New'  York  17. 

Fashions  from  Japan.  Hess  Brothers 
of  Allentown,  for  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year,  has  brought  in  a  line  of 
original  Japanese  couture  fashions. 

A  press  showing  in  New  York  last 


BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  buying  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  **in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists. 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  oil  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Available  to  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  revised  in  advance  of  each  buying  season,  grouped  by  classification. 
Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1 .00. 

HOUSEWARES  —  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Recently  revised  and  enlarged  to 
cover  ever-changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Avail¬ 
able  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Covers  all  items  by  standardized  classifications. 
Three  best  selling  weights,  sizes  and  prices  for  each  sub-classification.  Same 
data  for  all  accessories  currently  sold  over  hosiery  counters.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

STATIONERY  —  All  items  considered  "basic."  Also  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  classification  to  total  department  volume.  More  than  870  different 
items.  Eleven  different  classifications.  Sample  forms  for  control  and  reorder. 
Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIOKK  _  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  notions  department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
piece  goods  department  are  included.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only. 
Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  A  INFANTS'  WEAR 

copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 

copies  of  HOUSEWARES 

copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  STATIONERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (PlaoM  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  .  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mak*  ckackt  poyobl*  to  NATIONAl  UTAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(odd  3%  Solo*  Tax  on  Now  York  City  ordort) 


May,  1957 
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IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Htr*  ar«  just  a  f»w  of  tho  many  od* 

vontogM  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac> 
curataly  moaiur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  Hio  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lest  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 

^  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chitogo  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


month  presented  selected  models  and 
will  be  followed  by  300  more  fashion 
shows  presenting  the  entire  collection: 
the  Hess  “Fashion  Caravan”  will  tour 
the  country,  visiting  key  cities  all  the 
way  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles. 

Max  Hess,  store  president,  says  he 
looks  forward  to  the  development  of 
a  United  States  market  for  Japanese 
designer  originals  with  national  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate.  He  finds  the  styles  “excit¬ 
ingly  different”  from  those  coming 
from  European  fashion  capitals,  and 
also  believes  their  lower  price— al¬ 
though  far  from  inexjjensive— will  in¬ 
vite  a  flourishing  market.  He  urges 
retailers  to  encourage  Japanese  manu¬ 
facturers  to  produce  quality  goods  in¬ 
stead  of  mass  produced  copies. 

Carpet  Sales  Help.  T  he  Carpkt  Insti¬ 
tute  published  last  month  a  new  con¬ 
sumer  booklet  designed  to  spur  carpet 
prospects  into  buying  action.  Called 
“How  to  Buy  Your  Rugs  and  Carpiets,” 
it  is  filled  with  practical,  easy-to-un- 
derstand  buying  information,  and  is 
being  heavily  featured  in  the  Insti¬ 


tute’s  national  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  The  booklet  is  available  as  a 
mailing  piece,  imprinted  with  the 
store  name,  at  $53  per  thousand  from 
the  Carpet  Institute,  Dept.  37,  350 
Fifth  venue.  New  York  1.  ...  At  the 
NRDG.\  Home  Furnishings  Confer¬ 
ence  last  month,  Paul  Jones,  presiilent 
of  the  Institute,  announced  that  a  new 
manual  on  trade-ins  will  soon  be  ready. 

Home  Furnishings  Workshop.  A  work¬ 
shop  display  of  Celanese  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  fall  home  furnishings  promo¬ 
tion,  “World  of  Ideas,”  will  be  open 
by  appointment  to  stores  and  buying 
offices  from  May  13th  through  May 
24th  at  Classic  Displays,  535  West 
24th  Street,  New  York.  This  is  the 
third  annual  home  furnishings  pre¬ 
sentation  prepared  for  Celanese  by 
John  and  Earline  Brice,  and  will 
feature  ideas  and  objects  collected  on 
a  round-the-world  “home  fashions 
mission.” 

Tie-in  with  a  Dream.  The  June  issue 
of  Woman’s  Day,  the  A  fe  P  maga¬ 
zine,  will  feature  a  remarkably  attrac¬ 
tive  two-bedroom  house  which  can  be 
built  for  well  under  $6,000,  including 
the  cost  of  major  equipment.  Two 
versions  of  the  house,  one  a  ranch  type 
and  one  gabled,  have  been  built  at 
Wellfleet,  Mass.  The  June  Woman’s 
Day  (published  May  23rd)  will  con¬ 
tain  eight  pages  of  blueprints  and 
floor  plans  and  six  color  pictures  of 
interiors.  A  few  store  tie-ins  (Gimbel’s 
New  York  is  one)  have  been  arranged 
in  advance  of  publication,  but  there 
will  be  no  store  credits.  The  editors’ 
experiences  with  reader  response  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  story  should  be  gootl 
for  home  furnishings  department  tie- 
ins  for  six  months.  Manufacturers 
who  cooperated  in  furnishing  the 
houses  include  Herman  Miller,  Reilly 
Wol ff ,  Ligh tolier.  Cabin  Cra f ts-  N eedle- 
tuft,  RCA,  Westinghouse  and  Youngs¬ 
town  Kitchens.  For  information  about 
tie-ins  and  promotional  material  write 
Promotion  Department,  Woman’s 
Day,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  .36. 

September  Blouse  Event.  The  Nation¬ 
al  A.SSOCIATION  OF  BlOUSE  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  has  designated  September  8th 
to  14th  as  its  first  national  blouse  pro¬ 
motion  week.  Slogan  is  “Above  All 


.  .  .  The  Blouse  Beautiful”;  col® 
theme  is  “Florentine  Gold,”  which  it 
being  made  up  in  a  variety  of  fall 
styles  and  fabrics.  Promotion  materi¬ 
als  for  windows  and  ads  are  availablt 
from  the  E.  Ruth  Pepper  Agency,  341 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Noble  Accomplishments.  Last  yeat 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  designing  socks 
for  Burlington  Hosiery  Co.  This  year, 
the  designs  of  Sweden’s  Count  Sigvanl 
Bernadotte  appear  in  a  fall  line  of 
cotton  knitwear  by  .\lamac  Mills. 

Fixture  News.  A  mobile  rainwear  rack, 
to  encourage  pickup  sales  on  rain\ 
days,  is  intrtxluced  by  L.  A.  Darlhsc 
Company.  The  rack,  77  inches  high 
and  42  inches  wide,  has  arms  for  dis¬ 
playing  raincoats,  a  holder  for  um¬ 
brellas  and  shelves  for  boots.  It’s 
mounted  on  casters  so  that  it  can  move 
right  up  to  the  door  in  stormy  weath¬ 
er.  The  company  is  now  publishing  i 
series  of  new  product  bulletins,  avail¬ 
able  on  request  to  L.  A.  Darling  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  30,  Bronson,  Mich. 

Marking  Packaged  Goods.  A  new 

Soabar  marking  machine  marks  and 
attaches  Thermaply  (heat-seal)  labels 
to  cellophane.  Mylar  or  treated  poly¬ 
ethylene  bags,  and  marks  Quick-Stick 
(pressure-sensitive)  labels,  which  ad¬ 
here  to  various  hosiery  envelopes.  The 
heat-seal  labels  are  automatically 
marked  and  attached  in  a  1/2  second 
cycle.  The  new  mtxiel  is  called  the  10 
TW  Thermaply  Labeling  Machine. 

Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


101  (U5T0MEI.  rKOSNCMNO  INAtllVE  AtCOUNT 
ANNOUNCEMENIS 


REBA  MARTIN, 

i  j  -'  N  VJ  '2nd  A.t-.  V.  um.  37,  Fk 


100%  LOCATION  AVAILABLE 

Fronts  Main  Street  and  Municipal  parking 
lot.  Between  Woolworth's  and  Miles 
Shoes'  etc.  In  top  New  Jersey  town. 
Ideal  for  popular  priced  dress  shop,  chil¬ 
dren's  wear,  toys.  Box  E-1-57,  Stores  Mago- 
line,  too  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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FACULTY 

Thomas  Hubin— Dir.  Executive  Education,  NSE.  For¬ 
merly,  Prof,  of  Management  &  Mgmt.  Consultant. 
Professor  Harold  B.  Wess— Chairman  of  the  ASRM 
Faculty  Council.  Director  of  Program,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  The  American  University. 
Formerly  vice  president,  Macy's  New  York. 

Dr.  Lillian  Gilbreth— Pioneer  in  the  field  of  scientific 
management  as  applied  to  retailing. 

Rowland  Jones,  Jr. — Widely-known  expert  on  retail- 
government  relations.  President,  American  Retail 
Federation. 

Victor  Gruen— Creator  and  architect  of  many  of  the 
nation's  newest  and  most  successful  retail  estab¬ 
lishments. 

John  Diebold — Outstanding  authority  on  automa¬ 
tion  and  electronics. 

Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.— School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University. 

Dean  Nathan  A.  Baily— School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  American  University. 

Dr.  Abe  Hackman— Noted  retail  financial  manage¬ 
ment  specialist.  Vice  president,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Roman  S.  Weller— Famed  retail  manpower  utiliza¬ 
tion  expert.  Asst,  controller,  Macy's  New  York. 
Perry  H.  Meyers— Nationally  known  consumer 
analysis  consultant. 

Professor  Hans  E.  Krusa— School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University. 

Professor  James  Porterfield— Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Lewis  B.  Sappington— Senior  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Milton  Woll— Research  Directar,  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  NRDGA. 

Jack  Selkowitz— Expense  Control  and  Budget  Direc¬ 
tor,  Macy's  New  York. 

Nelson  P.  Greller — Industrial  Engineering  Con¬ 
sultant. 

Philip  F.  Prince— Merchandise  Training  Director, 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Leonard  Rovins — Labor  relations  consultant. 
Professor  Gordon  B.  Cross— School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University. 

A.  Leonidas  Trotta— Manager  and  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  Credit  Management  Division,  NRDGA. 

PARTIAL  CURRICULUM 

The  Application  of  Work  Simplification  to  Retailing 

Financing  a  Retail  Business 

Electronics  and  Automation  in  Retailing 

Scheduling  Help  for  Maximum  Production 

Pricing  for  Maximum  Profits 

The  Philosophy  and  Practice  af  Management 

Human  Relations  and  Communications 

Government  and  the  Retailer 

Merchandising  of  Assortments  and  Items 

Merchandise  and  Materials  Handling 

Influence  of  Location  on  Retail  Operations 

Expense  Control — Expense  Center  Accounting 

Maximum  Profit  from  the  Advertising  Dollar 

Credit  and  the  Consumer 

Labor  Legislation  as  it  Affects  Retailing 

Developments  in  Retail  Sales  Promotion 

Research  as  a  Tool  for  Profit  Making 

PREVIOUS  PARTICIPANTS 


Abraham  &  Straus 

A.  S.  Beck  Shoe  Corp. 

Robert  S.  Atkins 

W.  E.  AuBuchon  Co.,  Inc. 
Audio  Vision  S.  A. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Boyd-Richardson  Co. 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 
Carlisle  Hardware  Co. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
Cities  Service  Petroleum 
Community  Stations,  Inc. 
Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
John  R.  Coppin  Co.,  Inc. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Economic  Development 

Administration 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Etablissements  Rocca  Tossy 
and  De  Roux 
Fletcher  Jones  &  Staff 
General  Petroleum  Corp. 
Goldwaters,  Inc. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Haverty  Furniture  Cos.,  Inc. 
Hemenway*Johnsen  Furn. 


J.  L  Hudson  Co. 

J.  Lowenstine  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Jacksonville  Paint  Co.,  Inc. 
Jenny,  Inc. 

Jewel  Box  Stores 
Johnson  &  Johnson 
Joseph  Horne  Co. 

Lawson  Milk  Co. 

Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc. 

M.  C.  Schrank  Co. 

Melville  Shoe  Corp. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Nemir,  P.,  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Ohio  Oil  Co. 

Rhodes,  Inc. 

Roos  Brothers 
ScruggS'Vondervoort' 
Barney 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

Shop-Easy  Stores,  Ltd. 
Sterchi  Brothers  Stores,  Inc. 
Sterling  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 
Stockwell  &  Binney 
Walker-Scott  Co. 

Wavmire  Clothing  Co.,  Inc. 
Wells  of  Evansville,  Inc. 
Wolf  &  Dessauer  Co. 


The  Third  Annual  NSE  Advanced  School  of  Retail  Management 

Why  Are 

Some  Retail  Executives 
More  Effective  Than  Others? 


We  talked  to  leading  retailers  across  the  country  to  find  the  answer  to  this 
vital  question  .  .  .  and  came  away  convinced  that  well-rounded  executive 
development  is  the  key  that  opens  management  minds  to  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  that  exist  everywhere  in  a  retail  store. 

Result . . . 

At  NSE's  3rd  Annual  ADVANCED  SCHOOL  OF  RETAIL  MANAGEMENT, 
we've  created  an  executive  development  program  expertly  well-rounded 
to  provide  your  middle  and  top  level  executives  with  .  .  . 

•  a  fresh,  original  approach  to  a  wide  range  of  merchandising 
and  operating  problems 

•  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  skill  of  making  and  implement¬ 
ing  policy 

•  a  new  capacity  to  get  policies  carried  out  through  people 

The  ASRM  "whole  man"  concept  will  be  pursued  August  12  to  23,  1957, 
on  the  campus  of  Rutgers  University,  through  .  .  . 

•  lecture-discussion  sessions  featuring  the  most  distinguished, 
retail-minded,  retail-trained,  faculty  ever  assembled 

•  case  discussion  seminars  utilizing  Harvard  Cases  that  stress 
analysis  and  diagnosis  of  administrative  mangement  problems 

•  around-the-clock  informal  idea  exchange  sessions 


ACTION! 

Enrollment  is  limited!  Your 
opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  top  flight  retail  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  assured  by 
detaching  and  mailing  the 
coupon  today!  Mail  to: 
Registrar,  National  Sales 
Executives,  Inc.,  136  E.  57 
Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


□  Please  send  me  complete  information,  includ¬ 

ing  the  1957  Catalog. 

□  Please  make  tentative  reservations  for  . . . . 

executives  from  my  company. 

(We  understand  there  is  no  obligation  for  reserva¬ 
tion  held  up  to  June  30,  19S7.) 


NAME  .  TITLE 


TYPE  OF  COMPANY 


CITY  . STATE 


MULTIPLE  CASH  ORAWER  System  protects  against 
cash  shortages. 


SLASH  TOTALS  and  simultaneous  item  classification  are  two  important  features  of  this 
National. 


RfCNARD  H.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  President  of  the  Edward 
Malley  Ck>mpany. 


saves  US  77%  a  year 

on  our  investment ! 


The  Edward  Malley  Company 

New  Haven,  Conn, 


“Today  we  are  operating  with  35% 
.greater  volume  than  we  had  when  our 
National  System  was  installed,” 
writes  Richard  H.  Edwards,  Jr., 
President.  “This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  more  skillful,  trained 
operation  with  no  increase  in  per¬ 
sonnel— in  fact,  with  a  reduction  in 
personnel! 

“Our  average  sale  has  climbed 
steadily  ever  since  we  installed  our 
Nationals.  We  feel  that  the  accuracy 
and  speed  of  the  customer’s  trans¬ 
action  has  so  improved  our  selling 
service  that  the  customer  has  more 
time  to  complete  his  shopping  needs. 


After  34  years  of  retailing,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  realize  that 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  close  of 
a  business  day,  there  is  on  my  desk 
a  completely  detailed,  accurate  sales 
operation  report. 

“Through  vastly  improved  sales  in¬ 
formation  and  selling  efficiency,  our 
National  Floor  Audit  System  saves 
us  77%  a  year  on  our  investment. 
We  can  think  of  no  higher  recom¬ 
mendation  than  that!” 


An  efficient  National  System  can  revolur 
tionize  your  department  store  operation. 
Nationals  bring  you  money-saving  protec¬ 
tion  and  profit-earning  sales  information. 
For  full  details,  contact  your  nearby 
National  representative  today.  His  number 
is  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


Preudeni,  Edward  Mallay  Company 


CASK  MKtSrm  •  AMINS  MAOlim 
ACCONNriNS  MACMMIS 


m  HATIOKAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAMY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

9$9  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTKIES 


